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At the Pan American Union late in January, a group 
of experts from all over the Hemisphere met for the 
sole purpose of editing ten lines of text to be incor- 
porated into an international treaty. That this was no 
simple task, however, was evident from the three days’ 
extensive discussion of all the technical aspects of copy- 
right that preceded agreement on the final form of that 
paragraph. 

The question is of real importance to the world, for 
it affects the almost always ill-defended interests of 
millions of human beings who devote their talents to 
producing novels, poems, music, pictures, textbooks, 
folk-song collections, prayerbooks, and so on. 

Ever since its beginning, UNESCO has been working 
on the idea of creating a universal convention to pro- 
tect authors’ rights to their literary, artistic, or scientific 
production beyond the frontiers of each country. These 
rights are already defended, although precariously and 
partially, by two regional conventions, one inter- 
American in scope, the other—the Berne Convention— 
principally European. Neither agreement can be auto- 
matically made a part of the proposed universal con- 


_vention, for each has special features adapted to the 


needs of the area in which it applies. 

In America, the first attempt at an international system 
of copyright protection began in 1888. Since then, five 
multilateral and various regional conventions, plus many 
bilateral agreements, have been signed. The most recent 
inter-American convention was drawn up in 1946, and 
has already been ratified by ten nations. 

All the countries in the world, whether or not they 
belong to UNESCO, will be invited to an international 
conference to be held in Geneva next August to agree 
on the definitive text of the universal convention. But 
no matter what form is approved, it will not replace 
either the Berne or the Pan American system. How the 
countries affliated with those two systems will be in- 
corporated in the international set-up has been the 
subject of careful study at several meetings. This latest 
Pan American session dealt precisely with the text of 
an article, designed to become Article XVI of the uni- 
versal convention, that would tie in the inter-American 


. copyright protection system with the future world 


regime. If all these efforts are successfully concluded, 
the results will be very favorable to the artists and 
intellectual workers of the Hemisphere, and no less so 
to European and Asiatic authors, who will be provided 
with the means for attaining reasonable protection of 
their intellectual property in the New World. 

Nothing could better illustrate the complexity of 
international relations in our day than the fact that an 
expert should have to travel three thousand miles to 
offer the contribution of one word to a ten-line para- 
graph. That paragraph may mean, however, that the 
unprotected race of creators will finally attain a degree 
of ownership of their subtle products at least similar 
to a textile manufacturer's rights to his goods, 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


As chief of The New York Times’ United 
Nations staff, Tuomas J. Hamitton, author 
of “Diplomat’s Diplomat,” is well qualified 
to write about Luis Padilla Nervo, Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly session in 
Paris. One of the most brilliant contempo- 
rary journalists, Mr. Hamilton was a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of the University of 
Georgia at eighteen, as well as a Rhodes 
Scholar. Heir to a family newspaper tra- 
dition—his father was editor and publisher 
of The Chronicle in Augusta, Georgia, 
where he was born—he entered journalism through the Atlanta 
Journa!, where he worked for three years before joining the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Associated Press. The end of the Spanish 
Civil War found him in Madrid as New York Times corre- 
spondent. Two years later he returned to the United States and 
joined the navy, serving in both Europe and the Pacific as a 
combat information officer. He has also written a book about 
Spain, Appeasement’s Child, contributed to numerous national 
magazines, and made UN broadcasts in Spanish to Latin America. 


José Juan Arrom, associate professor of 
Spanish at Yale, gives Americas readers 
a front-row seat at the pre-Columbian 
theater in “Drama of the Ancients.” Born 
in Santiago, Cuba, he was educated on the 
island before going to New Haven to take 
his Ph.D. An outstanding expert on Ameri- 
can dramatics, he is the author of two 
books, Historia de la Literatura Dramatica 
Cubana and Estudios de Literatura His- 
panoamericana; numerous articles pub- 
lished in Latin America; and the drama 
section of the Handbook of Latin American Studies since 1945. 
He has traveled throughout Latin America on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. 


wm ON. Waricut, who says he has “a 
penchant for discovering out-of-the-way 
places,” takes us this month to “Utopia in 
Paraguay” for a visit to the Hutterite 
colony there. The enterprising Mr. Wright 
has a varied background. He was educated 
in his native England, France, Spain, and 
Germany. He has been a businessman in 
France; a teacher in Germany; during 
World War Il an army officer in France, 
Belgium, Britain, and Gibraltar and British 
military attaché in Mexico and the five 


Central American republics; and a staff member of the British 
Control Commission in Germany. In addition, he has written a 
number of articles for leading publications on both sides of the 
Atlantic dealing with such diverse subjects as natural history, 
geography, travel, sociology, anthropology, and archeology. 


Renato Costa Atmetpa, author of “Bra- 
zilian Folk Patterns,” was born fifty-six 
years ago in the state of Bahia. He started 
his schooling in his home town and finished 
it in Rio de Janeiro, winning his law degree 
in 1915. After graduation he divided his 
time between law and journalism, becom- 
ing active in the modernist movement. He 
has worked on various Brazilian newspapers 
and magazines, contributed to many foreign 
publications, and published a number of 
books, including Histéria da Miisica Brasi- 
leira, Figuras & Planos (a collection of essays on philosophy and 
esthetics), and A América e o Nacionalismo Musical. As secretary- 
general of the National Folklore Commission, he has played a 
leading role in the rebirth of folklore research in Brazil. He has 
served the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in various capacities at 
home and abroad since 1927, and currently heads its Information 
Service. 


In “Vulean’s Land” contributor Joaguin 
ZAVALA gives us a look at Nicaragua’s awe- 
some volcanoes. Born in Granada, he grew 
up in the shadow of Mombacho and not 
far from the “hell” of Masaya, so he 
knows whereof he speaks. He is the grand- 
son and namesake of the late President of 
Nicaragua who signed the Zavala-Freling- 
huysen Treaty giving the U.S. the right to 
build an interoceanic canal across the 
Central American republic. Before World 
War II, Mr. Zavala served as chargé 
Waffaires and consul general in Mexico and consul general in 
Tokyo; he came to the United States aboard the Gripsholm after 
Pearl Harbor. Besides being a diplomat and journalist, he has 
worked as a commentator for NBC and the Voice of America and 
is an enthusiastic cartoonist. 


Among our book reviewers this month are Joaquin 
Bacarpi and José Gomez Sicre. Dr. Fermoselle Bacardi, who 
discusses César Rodriguez’ biography of Carlos Finlay, discoverer 
of how yellow fever is transmitted, is a physician who has held 
public-health posts in his native Cuba and in Central America. 
He is now chief of the Editorial Department of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. Mr. Gomez Sicre, chief of the visual arts sec- 
tion of the Pan American Union, analyzes two books on Mexican 
art. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 


United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 


Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 


in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


Cultural Council. 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 


Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 
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Thomas J. Hamilton 


Paris:—Future historians may be forced to decide that 
the 1951 session of the United Nations General Assembly 
marked the decisive and irreparable break between East 
and West. but if this mournful verdict becomes necessary 
it will not be for lack of effort by Luis Padilla Nervo of 
Mexico. Elected president of the Assembly with the sup- 
port of both U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Dr. Padilla 
Nervo demonstrated from the first day not only that he 
would refuse to take sides, but that he would do every- 
thing in his power to widen the areas of agreement 
between the two superpowers of the postwar world. 
Delegates had assembled in Paris with only moderate 
optimism about the potential achievements of the ses- 
sion, and what little there was disappeared quickly 
enough when the United States Secretary of State and 
the Soviet Foreign Minister denounced each other's 
policies on the opening day. Mr. Vishinsky’s speech was 
the one in which he reported that he had not been able 
to sleep all night for laughing at the disarmament pro- 
posals advanced by the United States, Britain, and 
France—a bad blunder indeed for the Soviet Union, 
which seeks to portray itself as an unswerving friend of 
all kinds of disarmament. As a result, Dr. Padilla Nervo 
was soon confronted with a difficult problem: Mr. 
Vishinsky asked permission to speak again to make up 
for his mistake, and Dr. Padilla Nervo had to decide 


UN Assembly President Luis Padilla Nervo 
of Mexico gets things done the quiet way 


ib 


whether to give him the floor, refuse the request, or pass 
the buck to the Assembly. 

The Assembly’s rules on the question of permitting 
a delegate to speak twice in the opening debate are not 
clear. Two years before, General Carlos P. Romulo, who 
was then president, had rejected a similar request by 
Mr. Vishinsky. Dr. Padilla Nervo’s first instinct was to 
submit the request to the Assembly, but he finally de- 
cided that since there was no rule against it, he would 
allow Mr. Vishinsky to speak. This brought a protest 
from Australian Foreign Minister Robert G. Casey, who 
even went so far as to imply that Dr. Padilla Nervo had 
acted out of deference to the position of the Soviet Union 
as a great power. 

The Assembly listened aghast, for this was the first 
time in the history of the United Nations that a delegate 
had used such language toward the president; even 
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is definitely characteristic of his profession, and so— 
though it appears to be a vanishing one—is the habit of 
considering proposals on their merits, not on one’s per- 
sonal feeling toward their authors. Dr. Padilla Nervo 
represents a neighbor of the United States which, after 
various unpleasant experiences in the past, is now a firm 
friend. Though he shares Mexico’s fundamental solidarity 
with the United States and the cause of democracy, this 
does not mean that he is automatically on the side of 
every United States proposal in the United Nations. In 
the end he usually votes on the U.S. side, but only after 
Mexican delegate (left, with briefcase) is attentive listener at 
Trusteeship Council meeting, Lake Success 
Mr. Vishinsky is always correct in dealing with the 
Assembly’s presiding officer. Dr. Padilla Nervo promptly 
shot back that he was not impressed by great powers, 
_ nor would he be pressured by any delegate from any- 
_— where in the world. Mr. Casey’s intervention had the 
| unintended effect of silencing further protests, and Mr. 
Vishinsky duly made his second speech—which, inci- 
dentally, though no more receptive to the Western pro- 
posal than his first, was at least couched in parliamentary 


% i { language. Dr. Padilla Nervo remained as good as his a 
word in making those countless decisions that are eZ 
om nominally procedural but actually influence significantly 2 

a the world’s verdict regarding the issues before the Delegation chairmen at Assembly meeting, 1949: Padilla Nervo x 
: { Assembly. (left) and Victor Andrés Belatinde of Peru (right), both candidates 


To be sure, Dr. Padilla Nervo’s emphasis on conciliat- of 


) ing differences rather than giving way to one side or 

i another has led him to find agreement where none 

. existed. After presiding over the Big Four’s secret talks 
. . . . 

on disarmament, he emerged with the impression that 

the West had accepted the Soviet Union’s demand for 

immediate and unconditional prohibition of atomic 


i ‘ weapons, with control to come later. He embodied this 
i ; belief in a memorandum summarizing the conversations, 
. but withdrew the statement when the Western delegates 
protested. 
4 The day the Assembly adjourned for the Christmas ' 


recess, Dr. Padilla Nervo expressed a conviction that 
the international atmosphere had improved as a result of 
its debates. He based his opinion on the fact that the 
Big Four had agreed, after all, on the creation of a new 
disarmament commission to make a final stab at agree- UM Secectary Trvave Lie newly 
ment on atomic control and the reduction of other types elected Assembly president ‘ 
of armaments and armed forces. He hoped, and still does, 
that since the Big Four secret talks were devoid of the 
harsh invective both sides use in public debates, there 
was at least a chance that the Disarmament Commission 
could make progress this spring on issues that have defied 
agreement for five years and more. He may be wrong, 
but his optimism is surely a quality the world needs and 
one that is sadly in short supply in the United Nations 
today. 

Like his predecessor as president of the Assembly, 
Nasrollah Entezam of Iran, Dr. Padilla Nervo is a career 
diplomat. Optimism is not the hallmark of men who 
have devoted their lives to diplomacy; in this respect he 
does not run true to form. But his circumspect language 


4 Vutual congratulations. Ana Figueroa of Chile 
chairs Assembly standing committee on social, 

cultural, and humanitarian problems, first 

woman to hold such a post 
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he is convinced both that the fundamental nature of the 
proposal is justified and that the methods favored by 
the United States, or by other democratic countries, are 
in fact those that will best serve the cause of freedom. 

Now fifty-three, Dr. Padilla Nervo was born in Za- 
mora. In 1918 he entered the division of protocol of the 
Foreign Ministry. Like diplomats throughout the world, 
he found that knowledge of law would be a distinct 
advantage, and combined a law course at the University 
of Mexico with his duties at the Foreign Ministry. When 
he later entered the career service, he was assigned first 
to Buenos Aires, where he continued his legal studies, 
then to Washington. There he made a really important 
decision, which was to have a considerable influence on 
his career—he decided that in addition to his Mexican 
law degree, he wanted one from a U.S. university. 

To do this he had to learn English. During his first 
year in Washington, he attended lectures at Georgetown 
University; the second year he entered the night law 
classes at George Washington University, graduating four 
years later. But this makes it seem simpler than it was. 
Before he mastered English he labored endlessly every 
night preparing briefs in a foreign language on fifteen 
or twenty cases. Since the decisions he was briefing dated 
back to the sixteenth century, he started out learning 
Elizabethan English, a discovery he made only toward 
the end of the course. Moreover. his service in Washing- 
ton coincided with a heated dispute over foreign oil 
interests in Mexico and other issues that imposed a 
heavy burden on the Mexican Embassy: as a result, he 
occasionally had no time to prepare his briefs at all, and 
sometimes was unable even to attend classes. Under 
university rules, he had to make up for these irregu- 
larities by attaining a higher mark on his examinations 
than was otherwise required, and night after night he 
stayed up until two, rolled out the next morning to 
attend to his embassy duties, then rushed off to evening 
classes. 

Dr. Padilla Nervo’s LL. B. from George Washington 
was therefore a real achievement: he still wears his 1928 
George Washington class ring and has the law school’s 
journal sent to him wherever his diplomatic duties take 
him. It was also in Washington that he met his wife. 
who was studying art there; they were married in Lon- 
don after Dr. Padilla Nervo was transferred. In England, 
not satisfied with his two law degrees, he promptly 
enrolled in the London School of Economics to do re- 
search on the problems of*land reform in Mexico and 
other Latin American countries, including the causes for 
the break-up of the latifundios and the effects of such 
reforms on international relations. But before obtaining 
his doctorate he was transferred to Madrid. It was the 
first year of the new Spanish Republic, and Dr. Padilla 
Nervo’s assignment was to “cover” the sessions of the 
Constituent Cortes. Since the Cortes did not meet until 
5 p.M., night after night he kept vigil in the galleries 
until after midnight while the deputies debated the pro- 
visions of the new constitution. 

To this day the Mexican Government has remained a 
staunch supporter of the Spanish Republic, recognizing 


the government-in-exile and allowing it to establish its 
headquarters in Mexico City. Out of this situation arose 
unusual difficulties for Dr. Padilla Nervo when he was 
appointed minister to Portugal in 1940. He was then in 
Italy, and Mussolini, who entered the war a few days 
later, called all Italian shipping back to Italian ports, 
including the ship on which the new minister had 
planned to travel. It was still possible to reach Lisbon 
by air, but the Franco government refused to grant Dr. 
Padilla Nervo a transit visa, or even allow him to stop 
over thirty minutes at the Seville airport while awaiting 


Padilla Nervo (head of table) presides over Big Four meeting. At 
his right are Jules Moch of France, Selwyn Lloyd of United 
Kingdom; at his left, Russia’s Vishinsky, U.S.’s Philip Jessup 
another plane to Lisbon. As a result, Dr. and Mrs. Padilla 
Nervo had to obtain passage to New York on board a 
U.S. ship that had been sent to Genoa to evacuate U.S. 
citizens; they cleared the Straits of Gibraltar the day 
Italy entered the war. 

In the end the Mexican diplomat did not assume his 
duties in Lisbon. Although he accepted a temporary 
mission to Cuba, he soon found it possible to carry out 
a principle he had long supported—that diplomats re- 
turning from service abroad should be assigned to some 
government department other than the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, to broaden their knowledge of the 
nation’s problems. Earlier, Dr. Padilla Nervo had served 
for a time as undersecretary in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and he now asked President Avila Camacho for a 
temporary assignment to the Ministry of Labor. He 
explained that he was not asking for a position equivalent 
in rank to that of a minister in the foreign service, but 
only wanted to be assigned wherever he could be useful ; 
accordingly, he was named government representative in 
the difficult wage negotiations between the oil unions and 
the government-owned oil industry. 

At the time the industry was taken over by the govern- 
ment there were no less than eighteen separate contracts, 
each with different wage scales and job classifications, 
and the task of producing a uniform contract was enough 
to give pause to the most stout-hearted. It was all the 
more difficult because the war at that stage had cut off 
some of the industry’s principal markets. Dr. Padilla 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A SHY LITTLE MINER from Peru’s high mountains stands 
before the mysterious X-ray machine at the Department 
of Industrial Hygiene in cosmopolitan Lima down on the 
coast. His smooth, dark face has the fine modeling so 
common among Indians of the Andes and wears the 
gravity with which they ordinarily confront the outside 
world. This short man’s barrel chest betokens an Indian 
of the high altitudes, one with generations of high- 
altitude ancestors behind him. His heart is larger in 
proportion to his body than the heart of a lowlander. 
His lungs are proportionately larger. He has perhaps 
two or three million more red blood corpuscles and about 
twenty per cent more blood. 

He has come down from his rarefied world fifteen 
thousand feet in the Andes to this small house on Manuel 
Gomez Street, where a doctor questions him, examines 
him, and stands him before the X-ray machine. For 
years this miner has worked in operations that throw off 
silica dust, sometimes great clouds of it, and now a 
frightening shortness of breath and sharp pains in his 
chest indicate that silicosis, the dread disease of the 
“dusty trades,” has claimed him, causing fibrosis, or 
hardening of the lungs, and thereby cutting down the 
efficiency of those spongy organs. Depending upon what 
the X-ray shows, he will be certified as partially or 
completely disabled and deserving of compensation. 

Every month sixty or seventy miners come down from 
their cold mining villages for the medical examination 
that will test their claim to compensation. Recently the 
Industrial Hygiene doctors were startled when a miner 
collapsed on their hands. He died shortly after being 
admitted to the hospital, and so complete was the 
fibrosis that on examination his lungs “literally defied 
squeezing.” Silicosis usually encroaches stealthily, open- 
ing the way for acute infections, and rarely manifests 
itself in sudden death. Miners with advanced silicosis 
often contract tuberculosis and are carried off by that. 

About half the cases examined in the Department of 
Industrial Hygiene are found to be compensable—that is, 
the men are completely or partially disabled. The man 
whom the doctors describe simply as having “more 
fibrosis than usual” (many of us have a little) is not a 
compensable case, but if he is sent back into a dusty 
trade he may eventually acquire enough fibrosis to 
become one. Silicosis cannot be cured—the sponginess 
of those hardened areas in the lungs cannot be restored— 
but it can be prevented, and this is the main job of 
Peru’s Department of Industrial Hygiene. 

There is an Arabian Nights quality about the mining 
force of the high Andes. Mines are located at altitudes 
of twelve to sixteen thousand feet. No lowlander can go 
up there and join that force; he would be puffing before 
he ever picked up a tool, and if he tried to force himself 
to hard labor he would soon collapse, might even die. 
The Andean Indians possess an untransferable power 
over the wealth in their mountains. It lies in the barrel 
chests of this specialized breed of men, their outsize 
hearts and lungs, their extra millions of red blood 
corpuscles, their surplus quantity of blood. In_ this 
fundamental physiological sense they have the laugh on 


Peru battles silicosis in Andean mines 


Hazel O'Hara 


the world that conquered and exploited them, for only 
they can extract the treasures for which that world 
clamors. Four hundred years ago, it was calling for gold 
and silver to expand the economy of Europe and decorate 
the aristocracy. Today it is demanding what are called 
strategic materials—copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, vana- 
dium, bismuth, antimony. 

Peru is not one of the prosperous nations. Her 1949 
income of seventy-seven dollars per capita was one of 
the lowest in the Hemisphere. Her population (upwards 
of eight million) has to struggle for subsistence with’ 
some of the most rugged geography in the world. The 
coastal plain is desert, the Andes mountains are sky- 
scrapers, and the jungle on the other side is ever ready 
to swallow up the works of man. Peru’s foreign trade 
depends largely on the exportation of cotton and sugar 
from the irrigated lands on the coast and of petroleum 
and minerals. 

The largest group of workers in Peru (1,865,300 in 
1949) is engaged in agriculture and cattle-raising, and 
over the years its ranks have been swelled by immigrants 
coming in from Asia and Europe. The small (fifty-four 
thousand) force of miners, on the contrary, receives no 
recruits. It is a closed group of high-altitude men. 

The mining force is a diminishing group. Occupational 
diseases and accidents are constantly taking away men 
who cannot be replaced. Many a miner feeling that 
familiar, ominous shortness of breath leaves the mines, 
unwilling to run further risk of the respiratory diseases— 
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Peruvian engineer César Macher (right) takes an air sample 

to evaluate the dust content 

the pneumoconioses, of which silicosis is the gravest. 
Young men of the high altitudes are refusing to work in 
the mines nowadays because they have seen what 
silicosis has done to their fathers. 

Silica, forming around sixty per cent of the earth’s 
crust and, in some areas of the world, entire mountain 
ranges, is one of the commonest minerals. Five million 
particles per cubic foot of air is considered a safe con- 
centration of free silica content. In some Andean mine 
operations up to seven hundred million particles per 
cubic foot swirl around the heads of the unlucky miners. 

The miners live in unlovely villages, whose streets 
string drably along the base of bare, towering moun- 
tains. Their homes are one-room adobe or stone houses, 
without sanitation, without grace. An occasional glowing 
geranium, a plant that loves the altitude, points up the 
ugliness of the human habitations. 

Peru’s compensation laws date from 1935. Funds are 
provided by government and industry. A miner perma- 
nently disabled by silicosis may receive a maximum of 
ten thousand soles (about $666 U.S.) from the work- 
men’s compensation fund. Such a worker is released 
and is further entitled by law to severance pay from 
the company—two weeks’ salary for each year worked. 
Obviously, industrial hazards are expensive. One com- 
pany in a recent year paid out some eighty thousand 
dollars in compensation for occupational diseases. The 
same firm spent another sixty thousand dollars in 
bonuses to workers for staying on hazardous jobs. A 


Highland Indians’ en!arged hearts give them a corner on mining 
jobs—a dzbious advantage in view of the hazards they face 
company employing nearly twelve thousand workers had 
271 cases of silicosis certified by its medical department 
for payment in one year. 

Dr. Ramon Vallenas, the silicosis specialist in charge 
of the Department of Industrial Hygiene medical exami- 
nations, has investigated industrial medicine on several 
trips to the United States. He studied at Harvard and 
at the University of Chicago and in the famous laboratory 
at Saranac Lake, which is a center for the investigation 
of respiratory conditions. Dr. Vallenas was especially 
impressed to find that the New England states had 
nearly eliminated silicosis, for at one time it was a 
power in the dusty stone quarries there. He has returned 
to Peru from each trip eager to see his country begin 
the preventive measures that have been so successful 
elsewhere. In every miner sent back to the mines with 
the simple diagnosis “more fibrosis than usual,” he sees 
a man who will later return with silicosis. 

Although the department was set up in the Ministry 
of Public Health and Welfare in 1940, it rocked along 
for several years without a real program because it lacked 
technicians. In 1942, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, a U.S. Government agency, began its cooperative 
health program with the Peruvian Ministry of Public 
Health and Welfare. Five years later the ministry and 
the institute added industrial health to their joint pro- 
gram. The institute agreed to provide the technical 
experts to train workers and begin the campaign of pre- 
vention in Peruvian industries. The Peruvian Govern- 
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People bound for the Peruvian mining centers must travel up 
roads like this 


Dr. Roberto Weiss and engineer Macher of Peru’s Department of 
Industrial Hygiene give driver a rest at Chonta, 15,697 feet high 
ment provided the necessary backing by passing law 
10833 (March 12, 1947), making an industrial-hygiene 
program mandatory, to start in the high central mining 
area, and laying a tax on the industries of that region 
to support it. 

Down from the United States came John Bloomfield, 
an industrial-hygiene engineer from the U.S. Public 
Health Service and one of the best of men to serve as 
consultant for the new endeavor. A stocky, brisk man, 
he can organize in his mind a complex forty-page report, 
complete with figures and descriptions, and dictate it in 
a nearly polished state. Mr. Bloomfield began his engi- 
neering life some thirty years ago studying silicosis in 
U.S. mines. Often he went in unwelcome, for both 
managers and workers thought that making dust counts 
was a busybody affair that was no concern of people 
working hard for a living. Mr. Bloomfield reminisces 
cheerfully about those rough days of the young industrial- 
hygiene movement, with which he grew up professionally, 
for he has taken prevention into mines, mills, and fac- 


tories across the United States and seen his successes 
registered in the descending rates of industrial illnesses 
and accidents. In South America his pioneering instincts 
are again called into play, and he is especially on the 
lookout for silicosis. 

Also from the United States came industrial-hygiene 
engineer Marion Trice, whom the institute borrowed 
from the Tennessee Department of Health, and Amedee 
Landry, industrial-hygiene chemist from New Hampshire. 
Up to the United States went Dr. César Carlin, the first 
Peruvian to receive an institute scholarship in industrial 
medicine. 

Two years after the law was passed, a staff was ready. 
In those two years Mr. Landry established one of the 
best-equipped industrial-hygiene laboratories to be found 
anywhere and trained three chemists in dust counting, 
dust analysis, and other aspects of the work. César 
Macher, an engineer, was educated in his end of the job. 
Dr. Carlin came back from his year in the States. Dr. 
Mario A. Espinosa and Dr. Roberto Weiss B. were 
added to the staff. 

The Department of Industrial Hygiene moved into its 
own quarters, the house on Manuel Gomez Street, with 
bright green tiles along the walks and bougainvillea 
clambering over the high white patio wall in the rear. 
The doctors occupy the rooms on one side of the center 
hall, the chemists and engineers, the other half of the 
house. As soon as the opening celebration was over, one 
day early in April 1949, the first team sent out by the 
industrial-hygiene staff headed into the altitude to make 
their first study of a mine and its workers. 

In Peru, people often speak of the altitude as though 
it were a place. It changes existence for the lowlander. 
He feels the altitude in his organism and he feels it 
psychologically. So people often announce a trip by 
saying, “I’m going into the altitude” instead of “I’m 
going to Cerro de Pasco,” or “I’m on my way to 
Jumasha.” 

I recently went with a group from the Department of 
Industrial Hygiene to the highest vanadium mine in the 
world, at Jumasha, where a team of engineers and 
chemists was completing a three-month study. We left 
Lima at eight in the morning, breathing easily in the 
damp air of sea level. By eleven we were above seventy- 
five hundred feet. Shortly after noon we were seeing our 
first llamas, which do not descend much below nine 
thousand feet. From then on, we watched each other 
turn purple—even Dr. Vallenas, who is a high-altitude 
specialist—as the altitude sickness called soroche gripped 
us all. We crossed the western cordillera of the Andes 
at the Ticlio pass, nearly sixteen thousand feet above 
sea level. While taking a photograph of a vicufa I sud- 
denly felt my knees vanishing and retreated quickly to 
the station wagon while they were still in a mood to 
operate. 

Beyond the cordillera is a vast plain. It’s a sad place, 
but grand, this plain on top of the world. Its only 
vegetation is the patches of yellow grass on which the 
llamas feed. The homes are rude stone huts with thatched 

(Continued on page 43) 
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“HUTTERITE,” a term that seldom appears in the average 
reference work, probably doesn’t mean much to most 
people. The more voluminous tomes may offer the sketchy 
information that the word is synonymous with “Hut- 
terian Brethren,” the name of a religious sect founded 
in 1533 by Jakob Huter, a Moravian Anabaptist; they 
may possibly mention that some of its members fled 
from European persecution to South Dakota in 1874. 
Yet the story by no means ends there. It is being con- 
tinued today in a remote part of South America. An 
Englishman who a few weeks ago knew nothing of this 
sect, I learned about it firsthand by spending three days 
in Primavera, a Hutterite community in Paraguay. 
During the sixteenth century, Huter (medieval German 
for “hatter” and pronounced “hooter”) gathered around 
him people who believed in communal living. In some 
respects their ideas were more extreme than those of the 
Mennonites, Anabaptists, and other “heterodox” groups 
born of the Reformation, and they were persecuted for 
more than three centuries—Huter himself was burned at 
the stake. The Hutterites that emigrated to the United 
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Six ‘Brothers known os the Hu es,” from many ood divers 


background, throw in their fot 


States seventy-five years ago were an offshoot of this 
group. But the history of the Paraguayan community 
goes back only to the disillusioned postwar Germany 
of 1920, when one Eberhardt Arnold formed an inter- 
national Society of Brothers inspired by ideals similar 
to Huter’s. Later expelled by Hitler, the members crossed 
into Holland, and from there to England. By 1941, 
following the example of several European Mennonite 
communities, they had secured permission to settle in 
Paraguay. Today six hundred “Brothers known as the 
Hutterites” live there and another 150 at Wheathill, in 
Shropshire, England, but they have no formal connection 
with those in the United States. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching factor in’ the Hutterites’ 
way of life is the virtual absence of private ownership. 
As individuals they have no use for money; in fact 
new members (people of any race or nationality are 
welcome) must contribute all their worldly goods to the 
coramunity. Conscientious objectors, they do not believe 
in the use of force under any circumstances. 

The Hutterites in Paraguay have settled a flat tract 
of twenty thousand acres of alternating thick forest and 
grassland, about a hundred miles northeast of Asuncién 
but cut off by swamps from the capital. Since there is 
practically no direct land communication, to reach 
Primavera one normally travels by river steamer ninety 


miles up the Paraguay River to the small town of 
Rosario, then about fifty miles due east over the roughest 
of trails. This cross-country journey takes about six 
hours in the community’s sole all-purpose truck, or from 
ten to twelve—according to the state of the trail—in its 
horse-drawn wagons. Although its name means “spring” 
in Spanish, Primavera, which lies just one degree south 
of the Tropic of Capricorn, has a climate like that of the 
region around Tampic>, Mexico; in short, its position 
spells “heat.” 

I was met late one afternoon at an attractive Para- 
guayan village called Itacurubi by two debonair 
“brothers,” perched high and precariously on their 
wagon. The older was a handsome, black-bearded, 
yeoman-type Englishman; his companion was a young 
German who, being a bachelor, was clean-shaven, com- 
plying with the custom among Hutterite men of growing 
beards only when they marry. As we bumped elong, both 
talked with zest and humor in fluent English and German, 
sometimes mixing the two, and the black forest rang 
with their laughter. They worked together tending the 
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community cattle and had been all over the almost un- 
explored Chaco on horseback. 

John Robinson, the elder, had a remarkable fund of 
general knowledge and a liking for good music that is 
unusual among England’s yeoman farmers. When I 
asked him what had induced him to become a Hutterite 
brother, he grew quite serious. 

“In 1938 I was working for the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in Sussex on a livestock improvement scheme 
when I heard about a group of people in the Cotswold 
Hills who were running a cooperative farm. But at the 
time I didn’t give it a second thought. 

“I ought to explain that I have always been a con- 
firmed idealistic socialist, believing in the brotherhood 
of man. Unfortunately, I got mixed up with the Left 
Book Club, and the outlook of the communist hangers-on 
I met there—with their war-mongering and embittered 
nihilism—upset all my socialistic ideas. I felt like a ship 
without a rudder. I was fed up with my job, and felt 
I must withdraw from society to think things over. Just 
before the war broke out in 1939, I took a job as a farm 
laborer in Leicestershire, while my wife Betty and I 
searched for some answer. As a youngster I was an 
atheist; later I preferred to consider myself an agnostic; 
and at this particular moment I was looking for a 
possible salvation in Quakerism. One day I saw an 
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announcement in the Quaker magazine The Friend about 
two men with money who were looking for a farmer 
to start a communal experiment. I wrote them, and one 
came to see me. The idea appealed to all of us, and we 
hitch-hiked about England looking for a likely place, but 
without success. These people also mentioned the Cots- 
wold brotherhood, so late in 1940 Betty and I went to 
see for ourselves. We were soon accepted as members of 
the community, and we came over to Paraguay with the 
third group to leave Britain. It’s the same story with 
nearly all the brothers, except that they have come from 
different countries, social backgrounds, and professions, 
and with various religious convictions.” 

When I asked how they happened to choose this site, 
he told me that the Hutterites have maintained traditional 
ties with the Mennonites, who were already established 
in the Gran Chaco. But when the Hutterites arrived, they 
found this region too arid to support their numbers. 
Two brothers on horseback then explored the land to the 
east. Finally, far on the other side of the Paraguay River, 


John Robinson, who joined the 
Hutterites in his native England, 
a later migrated with them 

to Paraguay 


Village tailor is 
a German “brother” 


they found suitable acreage which they bought outright 
for a ridiculously low price from a German settler. 
“Are you still recruiting new members?” I asked. 
“People are coming to us,” he said, “but we want to 
establish ourselves closer to the big population centers, 
to be more accessible. Primavera is such a long way 
from anywhere. But now we're starting something up in 
Uruguay, near Montevideo, and I’m convinced we'll get 
a lot more new members once we are properly settled 
there.” 
Two hours of excruciating jolting brought us (largely, 
I felt, owing to the sagacity of the two unimpressive and 
undersized nags) to the communal village of Loma Jhoby, 
where I was to stay. By this time it was pitch dark, 
Loma Jhoby is a stockaded village, with a brother 
on duty day and night at the main gate. I was led to 
a spotlessly clean hardwood-and-thatch hut with huge, 
glassless windows, a red dirt floor, and practical, well- 
made furniture; when necessary this doubles as an iso- 
lation ward for the little hospital. It was about three 


hundred yards from the nearest building, shaded by 
grapefruit trees and, more remotely, by forest giants. 
Every hour throughout the night the watchman on duty 
sang the traditional German night-watchman’s song. 
At daybreak I was awakened by screaming parrots and 
parakeets, which herald dawn and dusk in that part of 
the world by flying about restlessly and noisily, then 
disappear. 

Starting from scratch, the Hutterites, | found, have 
made remarkable achievements in the last ten years. Three 
communal villages, or Bruderhoefe, have sprung up, 
about two or three miles apart in a triangle. Most of the 
buildings are of wood, reed-thatched, but a few new 
ones are of brick turned out in the community brickyard. 
Family life is private, the families living in one-story, 
semi-detached dwellings. Each Bruderhof is, or soon will 
be, a self-administering unit with its own central kitchen, 
communal dining room, day nursery, kindergarten, 
school, maternity home, laundry, and apiary. But in the 
interest of economy, certain activities are carried on in 


| The community of Primavera has 
a British pharmacist 


Scotch “sister” is a translator 
from German into English 


one village for the benefit of all three. Thus the medical 
services, slaughterhouse, and cattle-management are cen- 
tralized at Loma Jhoby; wood-turning, brick-making, 
and fruit-preserving are done at Isla Margarita; the flour 
mill, bakery, tailoring shop, and library are at the newest 
Bruderhof, \baté. These centralized activities mean a 
great deal of daily travel along the shady forest trails 
between villages by horsecart—the only available trans- 
port, for the truck is normally occupied on the run to 
Rosario, the Hutterites’ link with the outside world. 

The water supply comes from wells, and the lack of 
tubing has up to now prevented the construction of a 
water system or irrigation. Hygiene is therefore some- 
thing of a fetish, and the villages are studded with 
little wooden public privies for all the world like the 
private ones in the cottage gardens of southern England. 

I found that the.six hygdred members of the. colony. 
hail from sixteen countries, Great Britain and Germany 
first, with about thirty-five per cent each, and Switzer- 
land a good third. Able-bodied men number only about 
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120. There are three hundred children under fourteen, 
two hundred of them Primavera-born—eloquent testi- 
mony to the infinitesimal infant-mortality rate in a 
country where infant mortality is abnormally high. Like 
most European children in this climate, they are very 
blond, and their physique and general health are excel- 
lent. The youngest, who have never seen a film or a train, 
excitedly watched their first airplane when a small single- 
engine machine swooped down on a cleared piece of 
ground to take me away at the end of my visit. 

The Hutterites’ administrative and educational systems 
aim at a maximum of productivity. Every adult has a 
function to fulfill, and every type of work, whether in 
the laundry, the schoolroom, the hospital, or the cattle 
shed, is considered of equal value to the community. 
As soon as babies are old enough, they are entrusted 
to the day nursery to free the mothers for communal 
work. The four graded institutions for the children are 
the Hutterites’ pride, and it is evident that considerable 


One of the three doctors at Loma 
Jhoby’s little hospital, which 
also administers to patients 
outside the colony 


Accountant hails from Ireland. 
Beard indicates he is married 


thought has gone into them. Education does not embrace 
religious instruction as such, but the general Hutterite 
outlook is so closely geared to religion that the child 
early in life begins to participate in the simple communal 
worship conducted in the dining rooms. Despite Prima- 
vera’s remoteness, the Hutterites encourage their children 
to go out into the world, learn a profession or a trade, 
and decide for themselves whether they wish to continue 
the communal life. Seven of these young people were 
either in Asuncién or in Uruguay while I was at 
Primavera. 

Both German and English are “official languages” in 
the colony. The children are growing up bilingual, but 
the youngest are more at home in German, since it is 
taught first in the kindergartens. Although some of the 
adults are not exactly eloquent in the second tongue, 
-this. seems neobstacle to mutual understanding. Curi- 
ously, German appears to be influencing English more 
than the reverse; thus English-speaking people constantly 
insert German expressions. The German custom of shak- 


ing hands every morning and night seems to have gained 
fairly general acceptance—as well as the German Easter 
with its Osterhase (Easter rabbit). The horsecarts they 
grace with the slightly inaccurate term “feather wagon” — 
a literal translation of Federwagen or spring wagon. 
Only those few in regular contact with the sparse native 
population in that region have learned adequate Spanish ; 
even fewer know Guarani, in which the local Paraguayans 
are more at home. 

From my retreat at Loma Jhoby, I visited a different 
Bruderhof every day, talking with brothers and sisters 
of many nationalities and contrasting backgrounds. The 
drives through the forest by “feather wagon” were 
stimulating, for nature is luxuriant at Primavera. The 
huge trees are festooned with lianas and epiphytic plants, 
and one can hear, and often see, capuchin monkeys 
engaged in noisy acrobatics a hundred feet above. It’s 
a paradise for the entomologist. Many of the boys have 
magnificent collections of exotic butterflies and beetles, 


German cobbler serves 
Primavera’s three villages 


Hutterites’ Swedish engineer 


about which they know very little for lack of natural- 
history books. 

At Isla Margarita I met two particularly interesting 
Germans. One is Eberhardt Arnold, the son of the move- 
ment’s 1920 founder—a cultured man with a great deal 
of charm and a burning faith in his eyes. The other, 
who had a wispy red beard, is the community’s official 
apiarist and unofficial naturalist—Walter Braun. He 
knows all about birds, orchids, the Guarani language, 
and the local archeology—occasionally pieces of primi- 
tive incised pottery are turned up by the plow. 

The Hutterite children go barefoot as a rule and know 
the woods like Indians. One day I went with Arnold 
and his young sons into the forest to dig out a wild 
bees’ nest the boys had discovered. Suddenly, we caught 
sight of a young coati and all of us broke ranks to try 
to capture it. We succeeded in treeing it three times, but 
after jumping nearly on top of me, it finally escaped. 

To contend with trial by drought, frost, and locust, 
the Hutterites have learned much agricultural lore from 
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the Paraguayans. After the first two or three years they 
outstripped the local farmers’ techniques to become one 
of the most progressive communities in the country. They 
own about two thousand head of cattle—mostly crossbred 
criollo-zebu stock—two hundred horses, and many hogs; 
they raise their own wheat, corn, manioc, sugar cane, 
and various vegetables. Fruits such as oranges, grape- 
fruit, and paw-paw grow wild in profusion, but Prima- 
vera’s isolation prevents outside marketing. Milk and 
honey are also produced, and fruit and fruit juices pre- 
served. The fine and varied Paraguayan hardwoods are 
converted by the carpenters at Isla Margarita and Loma 
Jhoby into durable buildings, solid furniture, horsecarts, 
and children’s toys. Some Paraguayan labor is used, 
though sparingly, for forest clearance, timber produc- 
tion, thatching, and the like. 

During the present preparatory period, the Hutterites 
must concentrate their manpower on taking care of the 
colony’s needs, so little is produced for export. Cattle are 
occasionally sold or traded, however, and in two other 
respects the colonists are participating in Paraguayan 
life. First, the three doctors, two nurses. midwife, and 
dentist at Loma Jhoby’s little hospital, the only medical 
center within 100 miles, offer free treatment to a steadily 
increasing number of outside patients every year. Again, 
the Isla Margarita workshop produces lovely handi- 
crafts—trays, bowls, lamps, chessmen, and so on—in 
fifteen different hardwoods, of which lapacho is the most 
valuable. Sold in the Hutterite House in Asuncion, they 
are a useful source of income for new equipment and 
other necessities. 

Bruderhof government is entrusted to four brothers or 
sisters elected for life. The “servant of the word,” who 
is charged with the community's spiritual and moral 
welfare, is the nearest approach to a priest. The “steward” 
is a kind of business manager. Then there is a “work 
distributor.” whose duties are obvious; and, finally, a 
“housemother” with various responsibilities, mostly of a 
domestic nature. In effect, these four are regarded as 
village elders and the spokesmen for the community, 
though the Hutterites insist that no decision or action is 
ever taken without the unanimous agreement of the 
colonists. I learned that at Primavera friction almost 
never arises, and the rare personal quarrels are settled 
without difficulty by arbitration. 

Does this mean that disagreement is eliminated by 
eloquence or by patience? Or has individualism been 
curbed to such an extent that all tend to approach a 
given problem from the same angle? After three days’ 
observation, I can say only that I have never met a 
group that lived in greater harmony. Clearly they have 
found a substitute for patriotism, and a concept of 
genuine brotherhood, irrespective of class, has supplanted 
the unity based on country or race. I find it difficult to 
agree with the critics who accuse the British Hutterites 
of abandoning their homeland in her hour of need. They 
asked nothing and offered nothing. 

Without any attempt to convert me to their way of 
life, the brothers and sisters welcomed me and discussed 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Beginners have little trouble reading “With the savings from my labor I bought this land,” in primer on soil conservation 


SOMETHING READ 


ONCE, IN THE MAIN SQUARE of a little village in Michoa- 
can, I asked an Indian: “Do you,know how to read?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Don’t you want to learn?” 

“What for?” 

The Minister cf Education of one Latin American 
country, with whom I discussed this point, explained the 
Tarascan Indian’s attitude like this: “Illiterate adults 
only want to make money. They’re not interested in read- 
ing.” This seems to be the impenetrable wall that encloses 
seventy million illiterate adults in America. 

On this unlettered mass weigh all the problems of 
sickness, poverty, ignorance, and servitude. Books could 
teach these people, could help them solve their problems, 
carry out their duties, and enforce their rights. Books 
could comfort and entertain them. 

The poor in Latin America have few amusements. To 
be sure, there are peoples who sing and dance, as in 


Latin American editorial service works for 


freedom through books 


certain parts of Mexico, but there are others blanketed 
by a mantle of tedium from birth to death. If these 
people learned to read, if they became fond of reading 
and had appropriate books, the doors of science, imagi- 
nation, and adventure would open to them. Yet my 
Michoacan friend asks: “Why learn to read?” 

Research carried out by the inter-American seminars 
on education shows that one of the biggest obstacles 
facing literacy campaigns is the lack of proper books. 
Adults are usually taught to read with texts prepared 
for children; when they have mastered the mechanics of 
reading, they are supposed to decipher books and manuals 
written for skilled readers. So the newly literate are 
caught between two extremes: the childish level, which 
does not interest them, and the adult level, which is 
beyond them. 

What is there for the rural American to read? Nothing, 
except the provincial newspaper and some boring agri- 
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Introductory booklet (Do You Want to Read?) tells students 
of pleasure and profit they will gain from series 


ESTOS LIBROS SON TU YOS 


“These books are yours,” announces ; Quieres Leer? Readers are 
invited to suggest improvements and ideas for new primers 
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only sure means of prevention 


cultural or health pamphlet or other. That's why the 
people in Latin America who read are such a small part 
of the total population. That’s why the efforts of the 
primary schools—which teach pupils the mechanics of 
reading and send them out into an illiterate world where 
they never acquire the habit of reading—so often fail. 
In Latin America there is nothing to read because there 
are no readers, and there are no readers because there is 
nothing to read. 

To break this vicious circle, the Organization of 
American States and UNESCO have established the 
Latin American Bureau for the Production of Funda- 
mental Education Materials. Located as it is at the Pan 
American Union, it has the help of specialists in edu- 
cation, health, agriculture, economics, and labor in pre- 
paring primers that will serve the dual purpose of 
spreading useful knowledge and encouraging repeated 
use of reading skills. Such material has long been needed 
by inter-American agencies to win them the public 
support essential to the success of their campaigns for 
health, agricultural progress, cooperatives, soil conserva- 
tion, and better housing. People must be persuaded to 
help themselves, to solve their problems through their 
own efforts and resources. , 

The Bureau’s technical committees are made up of 
experts from the various inter-American services. These 
committees choose the subjects, supply the scientific 
data, and cooperate to make the primers clear and 
technically exact and to adapt them to international and 
government programs. Educators, vocabulary experts. 
and artists transform the technical material into simple 
texts. A poster, a filmstrip. and a radio program accom- 
pany each primer. 

This preliminary material is tested in the field by the 
Patzcuare Center on Fundamental Education, established 
in Mexico by UNESCO with OAS cooperation, and by 
teaching institutions all over America. After jts trial by 
fire, the material is published on a large scale in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French, with the help of governments 
and international organizations. 

It is interesting to note that the primer on soil con- 
servation, prepared in Spanish as part of the “Man and 
his Food” series, has been translated into English, 
French, Italian, Hindustani, and Burmese, and repub- 
lished by private firms in Mexico and Argentina. U.S. 
schools with Spanish courses have also showed interest 
in the Bureau’s publications. 

The primers already published include an introductory 
one entitled Quieres leer? (Do You Want to Read?) 
and others on Lincoln, smallpox, and consumer coopera- 
tives (Bueno y barato—Good and Cheap). Those in 
preparation are on Bolivar, San Martin, the Quetzalcoatl 
legend, the rural house, water, milk, and tuberculosis. 
plus 2Qué puedes hacer por tu pueblo? (What Can You 
Do for Your Village?) and Trabajemos juntos (Let's 
Work Together). 

In the modern world, illiteracy is tantamount to 
slavery. So the Latin American Bureau for the Produc- 
tion of Fundamental Education Materials is a weapon of 
emancipation. 


Far lejt: Burmese translation of soil-conservation 
primer. Left: Smallpox booklet demonstrates 
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Un dia quiso tener un oficio. Pensd en ser 
herrero. Para esto le sobraban fucrzas. Pensd 
también en hacerse abogado. Mas para esto 
le faltaba educacién. Un amigo le aconsejé 
que estudiara y aun le presté libros. Lincoln 
los leyé sin descanso. Asi conocié las leyes 
de su pais. Cuando se sintid capaz pidid 
licencia para trabajar en su nueva profesidn. 
Le dieron licencia y abrid una oficina en 
Springticid. Se ssucid con ceo abogsdo Su 
oficina funciond por muchos aiios. 


Biography of Lincoln tells story of the Great Emancipator in borrowed books. Since primers are intended for group use, they 
simple language. As in all primers in series, each page of text are supplemented by poster (below), filmstrip, phonograph record, 
has accompanying illustration; here young Abe studies law from and radio program 
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THE SPANISH AMERICAN THEATER is not simply Spanish 
drama written and performed in the New World. 
Although the Spanish language is used and the Hispanic 
influence dominates, other factors, no matter how subtle 
they may sometimes seem, have given an individual 
stamp to American theatrical art. One of the most de- 
cisive of these forces has been the underlying Indian 
culture. Acquaintance with pre-Columbian dramatic art is 
essential to a full understanding of our colonial theater 
and the delicate blending found in many later works. 

Let’s begin with the peoples who lived in the Valley 
of Mexico and the neighboring regions of Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Yucatan. The first report on their drama 
was made by Hernan Cortés in his third letter to Charles 
V. He found in Tenochtitlan “a sort of stage, which is 
in the middle of a plaza, made of lime mortar and quarry 
stone, square, about four and a half yards high and 
thirty paces across; . . . during fiestas and games the 
participants. stood on this so that all who were in the 
marketplace and beyond could see what was going on... .” 

The chronicle known as the Cédice Ramirez, probably 
written by an Indian in the mid-sixteenth century, con- 
firms the existence of stages and actors, and also supplies 
valuable details on the performances themselves. It tells 
us that the temple of Quetzalcoatl at Cholula “had a 
central patio where dances and witty farces were staged 
on the god's feast day; for this purpose there was a small 
platform, about thirty feet square, curiously whitewashed, 
which was elaborately decorated for the celebration; it 
was surrounded with arches made of all kinds of roses 
and feathers, and birds, rabbits, and other pleasant things 
were hung at intervals. Everyone gathered there after 
eating, and the players came out and presented farces, 
pretending to be deaf, lame, blind, one-handed, or 
stricken with colds, and to have come to ask the god to 
heal them. The audience laughed heartily as the ‘deaf 
made absurd replies, the ‘cold victims’ coughed and 
blew their noses, and the ‘lame’ limped about recounting 
their miseries and complaints. Other actors played the 
part of insects, some being dressed as scarabs, and 
others appeared as frogs, lizards, and so on, and once on 
stage they told the audience about their activities. . . . 
Boys of the temple dressed up as multicolored butterflies 
and birds and climbed up in some trees that were planted 
there, and the priests of the temple shot at them with 
blowguns. The attacked and the attackers made clever 
remarks that greatly delighted the onlookers. After this 
was over, the celebration ended with a dance in which 
all the performers took part.” 

The beauty of the stage setting and the varied tone 
and subject matter of these “farces,” as the author 
repeatedly calls them, are particularly impressive. As we 
have seen, one is a realistic travesty on human miseries; 
the second is built around a transfer of man’s mental 
powers to the animals surrounding him (the same idea 
appears in Aristophanes’ The Frogs); and the third is a 
delicate and suggestive spring rite to the goddess of 
flowers. Father Diego Duran threw more light on the 
last: “The dance they liked best was the one in which... 
they crowned themselves with roses and built a house of 
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Record in stone of Aztec eagle dancer 


roses in the god Huitzilopochtli’s temple and they put up 
artificial trees full of fragrant blossoms, and they seated 
the goddess Xochiquetzalli nearby. . .. Some boys dressed 
as birds and butterflies entered, bedecked with rich 
feathers, green and blue and red and yellow; they 
climbed the trees and moved from branch to branch 
sipping dew from the roses. Then Indians representing 
the gods came out, clad as the idols were dressed on the 
altars, and began to shoot at the birds in the trees with 
blowguns. Xochiquetzalli, the goddess of roses, . . . took 
the blowguns from their hands, and made them sit down 
near her, paying them the homage that such gods 
merited. She gave them roses and wafted incense around 
them and .. . told her representatives to comfort them.” 

We are also indebted to Duran for descriptions of other 
performances. There was one, for example, “in which 
masked dancers represented stooped old men, that was 
very witty and comical,” and another “about a jester 
who pretended to jumble his master’s words and get all 
his orders backwards.” In still another, the participants, 
wearing bright make-up, pretended to be drunkards, 
“carrying pitchers and cups in their hands as if they 
were drinking, to give pleasure . . . to the cities. . . .” 

Father Duran tells us that “these Indians had many 
other kinds of dances and amusements for the feasts of 
their gods; they composed special songs for each idol, 
according to his virtues and powers, and long in advance 
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of the fiesta held contests in which new songs and dances 
were chosen; they made various costumes of blankets 
and feathers and masks, adapted to the contents of the 
songs they had composed and to the solemnity of the 
feast; sometimes they dressed as eagles, other times as 
tigers, lions, soldiers, hunters, savages, monkeys, or 
dogs; and they had a thousand other disguises.” 

One presentation that looked to the uninitiated like a 
series of dances performed in animal costumes was 
actually an imposing tragedy of considerable artistic 
merit, deeply rooted in the Indians’ customs and religious 
beliefs. Fortunately for us, it fell to the lot of a French 
priest, Abbé Etienne Brasseur de Bourbourg, to be sent to 
the Guatemalan town of Rabinal, where, perhaps due to 
the isolated location, one of these dramas was still being 
performed three hundred years after the Conquest. The 
Abbé’s intelligence and understanding led the shy parish- 
ioners to reveal the secrets of their art, allowing him to 
witness the tragedy that had been handed down to them 
by their ancestors. The text, written in Quiché in 1859 
and published by Brasseur in 1862, appears to be a 
survival of an authentic Indian spectacle. 

There are five speaking characters: Ahau (Lord) 


ANCIENTS 


Echoes of America’s 
pre-Columbian tragedies and comedies 


José Juan Arrom 


Hobtoh, king of Rabinal; Rabinal Achi (warrior), son 
of Hobtoh and hero of the story; Cavek-Queché Achi, 
ruler of the Yaqui and enemy of the people of Rabinal; 
and two slaves of Hobtoh. The non-speaking characters 
are the queen, wife of Hobtoh; the Lady of the Green 
Feathers or the Precious Emerald, wife of Rabinal Achi; 
the twelve Tigers and Eagles, Rabinal warriors; and a 
great number of soldiers and slaves of both sexes. A 
wooden mask, delicately carved and painted, identifies 


each character; thus when one actor tires another can 
replace him. 

The performance starts with a slow round dance by 
Rabinal Achi and the Eagle and Tiger warriors to the 
melancholy sound of the drum. Suddenly Queché Achi 
pounces on them, making threatening gestures; the dance 
speeds up and the dialogue begins. This consists of long, 
epic-like speeches, in which the performers provoke and 
accuse one another and keep calling on the sky and the 
earth as witnesses. They usually begin by repeating a 
large part of the preceding speech to refresh the au- 
dience’s memory. Between speeches there are more round 
dances to the music of martial instruments, and the act 
ends with the sacrifice of Queché Achi on the altar of 
the god of conquerors. 

Obviously, neither the form nor the theme bears any 
similarity to the medieval theater brought to America by 
the missionaries, and still less to the more complex 
dramas that came later. On the contrary, the repeated 
use of allegory, the elemental nature of the script, the 
strange and primitive flavor of the characters, the pro- 
fusion of interjections and epithets, the frequent refer- 
ences to native customs, especially that of human sacrifice, 
point clearly to a pre-Hispanic origin. 

In Yucatan, too, the Spaniards found a firmly es- 
tablished theater. Describing the famous ruins of Chichén 
Itza in his Relacién de las Cosas de Yucatan, Fray Diego 
de Landa notes that in front of one of the main buildings 
there were “two small, tiled platforms with four stair- 
cases, on which farces and comedies are said to have 
been presented for the enjoyment of the people.” Coming 
back to the colonial period, Fray Landa reports: “The 
Indians have very gay amusements, mostly farces, which 
they perform with much wit; they even hire themselves 
out to Spaniards just to hear the jokes the Spanish 
ladies exchange with their maids, their husbands, or one 
another on the good or bad service; later they artfully 
present these jokes as Spanish curiosities.” 

Pedro Sanchez de Aguilar, another chronicler, con- 
firms all this and adds further details in his /nforme 
contra Idolorum Cultores del Obispado de Yucatan (Re- 
port on Idolaters in the Bishopric of Yucatén): “They 
had and still have players who dramatize old fables and 
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stories. They address extremely clever jests and mottoes 
to elders and judges who are too harsh, too easy-going, 
or too ambitious. . . . The missionaries prohibited these 
farces . . . either because they glorified ancient customs 
that were incomprehensible to them or because they were 
performed at night and might therefore lead to sin. .. . 
The actors are called balzam, and, metaphorically, any- 
one who is funny, witty, and clownish is also called 
balzam.” 

So much for drama among the Mayas and Aztecs. Let’s 
take a look at theatrical activities in the vast domain 
of the Incas, Sons of the Sun. What we know of this 
subject is based largely on the descriptions of the taquis 
(from the Quechua taki—song or chant). 

“They say there was a large theater in the middle of 
the plaza.” writes Pedro Cieza de Leon in his Segunda 
Parte de la Crénica del Peri, “with tiered seats and 
lavishly decorated with feather tapestries full of gold 
beads and with luxurious blankets made of fine wool 
and sprinkled with silver, gold, and precious stones. On 
top of the platform they placed the figure of Tici- 
viracocha . . . and the Inca, the nobles, and the common 
people came to bow before it.” 

Father José de Acosta gives us a firsthand account 
in his Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias: “| saw 
in Peru... a thousand different dances in which the 
performers imitated different tradesmen, such as shep- 
herds, farmers, fishermen, and hunters; the music and 
steps of most of these were slow and deliberate. In other 
dances the participants were masked . . . and the masks 
and their grimaces were extremely devilish. Some men 
danced on the shoulders of others. . . . These dances 
were largely an expression of superstition and idolatry. 
because it was through them that the Indians venerated 
their idols and burial places. . . .” Apparently the 
brilliant empire of the Incas had already fallen, and 
what Padre Acosta witnessed was the exuberant popular 
dances that survived. Despite the inaccuracy and con- 
fusion of the description, it clearly shows the dances’ 
imitative and evocative qualities, elements that are found 
in every embryo theater. 

Better informed chroniclers than Father Acosta tell of 
more highly developed and complex dramas. Felipe 
Huaman Poma de Ayala tells us in his curious El Primer 
Vueva Coronica y Buen Gobierno that “there were buf- 
foons who were called sanca-rimac and cocho-rimac. 
These were Indians of Huancavilea. There were also 
players called llama llama hayachuco who were un- 
civilized Indians of the jungles: the sancachicoe acichicoc 
poquiscolla millmarini took part in farces and fiestas.” 
The famous jurist Juan Polo de Ondegardo points out in 
his /nformaciones acerca de la Religién y Gobierno de 
los Incas that the Inca feast of Intiraymi and the Eu- 
ropean one of Corpus Christi “have certain points of 
similarity . . . in the dances, plays, and songs.” 

Pachacuti Inca Yupanqui, in honor of his triumph 
over the enemies of the empire, “arranged for great 
fiestas and plays on the life of each Inca emperor,” 
according to Captain Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. “These 
fiestas, which were called purucaya, lasted more than 


Inca nobles and virgins of the sun once sat in this amphitheater 
near Sacsahuaman to watch historic pageants 
four months. He made lavish sacrifices to each Inca 
after the portrayal of his life.” The captain adds that on 
entering Cuzco in triumph “the soldiers, grouped in 
squadrons, re-enacted the victories and battles they were 
celebrating.” 

Once when Huascar was in the plaza of Pomapampa 
surrounded by his officers and a large crowd, we are 
informed by the mestizo historian Juan Santa Cruz Pa- 


Open-air theater at San Juan Teotihuacan, Mexico, believed to be 
the center of an extensive prehistoric city 

chacuti, he ordered that a hundred Indians come out 
and stage “their comedies.” 

Garcilaso de la Vega, looking back on his boyhood 
through the mists of nostalgia and distance, wrote in his 
imperishable Comentarios reales: “The sages and _phi- 
losophers did not lack skill in composing comedies and 
tragedies, which on special occasions were presented 
before the kings and courtiers. The players were not 
from the rank and file, but Incas and nobles, governors 
and sons of governors, and high-ranking military men, 
because the heroes of the tragedies always played them- 
selves; the plots were always centered on military ex- 
ploits, on triumphs and victories, on the feats and glories 
of past kings and other heroic leaders. The comedy plots 
were based on agricultural, financial, and domestic sub- 
jeets. After the performance the actors took their places 
according to their rank and duties. There were no 
indecent or vulgar shows: all were on proper subjects. 
with acceptable lines and witticisms. Generous gifts and 
favors were bestowed on the outstanding actors.” 

Just what were these performances like? The reader 
should remember that the chroniclers’ use of the words 
“tragedy” and “comedy” was similar but not identical 
to the way they are used today. And other words had 
completely different meanings; “sheep of the land,” for 
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example, were not sheep but llamas, and the “rabbits of 
the Indies” were not rabbits but guinea pigs. The 
accounts of Sarmiento de Gamboa, Santa Cruz Pachacuti, 
and Garcilaso de la Vega indicate that the shows described 
were part of an official theater with political functions. 
They were staged with the pomp and ceremony befitting 
the high social rank of the cast, and were nearly always 
given in the presence of the emperor and his retinue of 


Reconstruction of a Maya stage. The Mexican Government and the 
Carnegie Institution are rebuilding the city of Chichén Itza 
nobles, governors, priests, virgins of the sun, and war- 
riors. Thus, as Garcilaso points out, there were no 
“indecent or vulgar shows.” Their purpose was-to im- 
press the people, in a visual and_lively way, with the 
glory and majesty of their kings and the decadence and 
downfall of their enemies. In theme and method they 
can be compared to the tragedies of Aeschylus, which 
were essentially a series of chronicles interpreted by a 
chorus. The Incas’ dramas were impressive dramatic 
tributes, a combination of historic ballads and scenic 
pageants, real epic poems adapted for the theater. 

Descriptions of pre-Columbian productions are scarce. 
and many that do exist are distorted by observers who 
considered them contemptible products of idolatrous and 
barbarian minds. However, as we have seen, there is 
enough evidence to establish the fact that pre-Hispanic 
America had an unwritten theatrical tradition, complete 
with skilled actors, adequate stages and stage settings, 
and a wide variety of themes and forms. Like any firmly 
rooted theater, it had considerable social importance, 
both as a means of recreation and as an instrument for 
correcting customs, strengthening religious beliefs, and 
spreading news of important national events. 

That unwritten American theater, interrupted by the 
invasion of an antagonistic and conquering culture, 
could not continue its natural development to full ma- 
turity. But although the tree was broken off the trunk 
remained. During the sixteenth century the Christian 
missionaries took advantage of the native theatrical tra- 
dition to spread the dogmas and doctrines of the new 
religion among the masses of neophytes. It was a case 
of transculturation. When European religious plays were 
translated into the Indian tongues and performed by the 
converts themselves, the gospel took form in American 
flesh and its ideas were blended with the gestures and 
inflections of the native actors; they used their ancient 
dramatic skills to appeal directly to the minds or the 
emotions of the audience. The missionary theater was, 
therefore, more than a simple case of transplanting; it 


was a grafting of European subjects onto the trunk of 
the American theater. Scattered results of this grafting, 
now a part of folklore, can still be found today from 
Texas and New Mexico in the United States to the 
southern tip of the continent. For example, there are the 
pastorales (folk plays telling the story of the shepherds), 
which are performed at Christmas time in Mexico, 
Central America, and the southwestern United States; 
Los Montezumas in Panama; and certain traditional 
celebrations in northern Argentina, described by Ber- 
nardo Canal Feijoo in his La Expresién Popular 
Dramatica. 

The merry farces Duran described in such detail also 
lived on in later eras. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, a musical comedy known as El Giiegiience (from 
huehue, meaning “old,” and tze, a suffix of respect or 
affection) was still being performed by the Mangues 
Indians of Nicaragua in a mixed Spanish and Indian 
dialect. This comedy-ballet actually dates from the middle 
of the colonial period, but its humor, based on a char- 
acter who pretends to be deaf in order to amuse the 
public with his confusion, is the same as that found in 
some of the pre-Hispanic farces. The nature of the music, 
the periodic interruption of the action by dances, and 
the use of repeated phrases, as in the Rabinal Achi, for 
an entrance cue or a memory aid, all point to its native 
origin and give the performance ethnographic as well as 
dramatic significance. 

Rooted in those impressive dramatic tributes that were 
staged in the court of the Sons of the Sun is one of the 
most discussed and most translated dramas of America: 
the Quechua Ollantay, first presented in Cuzco in 1780 
before the rebellious leader Tipac Amaru. That work is 
not purely pre-Columbian, as some eager Americanists 
claim, but a combination of two schools—the theater of 
Spain’s Golden Age and the ancient tradition that had 
come down, more or less surreptitiously, from the Inca 
empire. In structure it imitates the comedies of the 
Golden Age (the division into three acts, the use of 
certain types of stanzas, the inclusion of a jester), but 
all the rest is Indian: the plot, which recalls the best days 
of the empire; the authentic Inca melodies, lyrical and 
melancholy; the dialect, which is that of Cuzco and its 
environs: and even the purpose itself, saturated as it is 
with political angles. 

In the mid-twentieth century the best Western literary 
schools have produced works whose originality and 
vitality could not be adequately explained without taking ‘ 
into consideration the native sap that nourishes them. 
We need only mention the delicate El Sombrerén (The 
Big Hat), by Mexico’s Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano; 
the powerful tragedy Ave de Sacrificio (Bird of Sacri- 
fice), by his compatriot Margarita Urueta; and the re- 
statement of the Ollantay theme in modern form, without 
loss of its primitive quality, by Argentina’s Ricardo 
Rojas. 

Whoever undertakes to write the definitive history of 
the American theater cannot ignore the pre-Columbian 
antecedents. For they inspired one of the most original 
strains of our rich and varied drama. 
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Explosive volcanoes have brought blessings as well as harm to Nicaragua 


At 1:30 a.m. on January 23, 1835, a thundering roar 
woke up all the Caribbean and Central America. It was 
one of the biggest voleanic eruptions in history. Dis- 
charges and detonations continued until sunrise. In 
Belize, three hundred miles away, word spread that a 
naval battle was taking place off shore, and the super- 
intendent gathered his troops to defend the port. In 
the city of Comitan de San Crist6ébal in the Mexican 
State of Chiapas, bugles sounded and the artillery was 
emplaced under the impression that the citizens were in 
rebellion. In Tehuantepec, people ran to the coast, think- 
ing the cannonade was a signal from ships in distress. 

Meanwhile, the sky was blackened over an area of 
1,500 square miles. An inexplicable rain of sand and 
ashes fell as far away as Veracruz, Jamaica, Haiti, 
Venezuela, and Colombia. The peak of Mt. Cosigiiina, in 
Nicaragua, had literally been hurled into space—an 
estimated sixty-five billion cubic yards of explosive 
material. 

Nearer the volcano, the darkness and confusion were 
worse. During the first forty-three hours, the people in 
the Salvadorean port of La Union, forty-five miles from 
the mountain, lit candles, but even so could not recognize 
each other, their faces were so covered with ashes. The 
commandant’s official despatch reported: “The howls of 
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the animals in corrals and fields, the tired flight of the 
birds, who seemed to be seeking some place of calm, the 
terror of the people, the crying of the children, every- 
thing filled spirits with dismay. The terror increased 
when the shaking'of the earth was felt . . . and still more 
with the news that the wild beasts were leaving the 
forests, seeking out the roads, and entering the nearby 
villages.” Scouts were sent out in launches to find out 
the source of the destruction, but all they discovered was 
a raging sea ready to swallow them. At this point it was 
decided to evacuate the city, and the population headed 
en masse for San Miguel in a lugubrious procession, 
carrying torches that lighted only two yards of the road. 
Some went on foot, others mounted, followed by the 
cattle and domestic animals and even wild animals and 
birds, which perched on the caravan’s wagons. 

The inhabitants of El Tigre Island, still nearer the 
volcano, preferred canoes, fearing the land would sink. 
Blindly if need be, they would seek the Honduran coast 
of Nacaome. “At seven in the morning, favored by a 
few minutes of pale light that heaven granted us,” Siméon 
Rivas reported, “we made ready sufficiently for the 
voyage.” It was a veritable Odyssey. In a large boat 
were the women, the children, and a few belongings. 
Convoying it were seven or eight fishermen’s canoes, 
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carrying the men, holding lanterns. It was necessary to 
cross the channel separating El Tigre from Zacate Island 
and follow its coastline toward the mainland. They set 
out. At four in the afternoon the stormy wind forced 
them to land on an islet they providentially came upon. 
They made a bright fire, only to find they were a mere 
quarter of a mile from where they started and, what was 
worse, closer to the volcano. This time they decided 
that only one of the canoes would try to make the cross- 
ing, then its occupants would light lanterns on the other 
shore to guide the remaining boats. But it had gone 
scarcely two hundred yards when the crewmen shouted 
that they could no longer see the light. They were 
ordered to return and “we then resolved to make no 
more attempts until we could see or we perished.” 
Exhausted and thirsty, they all had to huddle on the 
narrow strip of land. The rain of earth continued to 
lash them until dawn of the twenty-fourth, when the 
moon and stars appeared. 

The ashes did not cease until the twenty-seventh, 
however, and the smoke and fire continued until the 
fifteenth of the following month. At least now they could 
see and breathe, which had been almost impossible with 
the air saturated with suffocating dust. Now the coast 
was covered with voleanic sands. On the beaches ‘lay 


1902 cartoons in Washington 
Evening Star made fun of 
Panama supporters’ arguments, 
based on earthquakes and 
volcanoes, against a Nicaraguan 
canal route 


innumerable dead birds, mice, bats, and all kinds of 
reptiles. New islands appeared, as if by magic; river 
beds had gone completely dry; there was a large stretch 
of ocean where you couldn't see the water and sailed, 
as a sea captain reported, on a sea of floating pumice. 
Very fine .particles carried to the upper layers of the 
atmosphere produced beautiful and fiery dawns and 
sunsets that could be seen around the world. The erup- 
tion of Cosigiiina was not the Day of Judgment after all. 

By extending in imaginary lines the sides of the 2,860- 
foot cone that remains you get an idea of how the 
mountain looked originally, when it reached ten thou- 
sand feet. The terrible explosions were probably due to 
the steam released from the liquid lava rising within. 


The combined pressure of steam and lava burst through, 
smashing the rock to fragments. 

One could say that Nicaragua’s voleano system and 
the Nicaraguan’s nervous system have a common root in 
the deep and uneven recesses of the land, for they have 
shared an explosive history. Perhaps the footprints in 
lava rock near Managua excavated by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington belonged to Indians fleeing to 
the interior through volcanic slime under a rain of ashes 
several thousand years ago. Perhaps it was at the time 
when the volcanoes stole from the ocean the bay that 
today forms Nicaragua’s island-studded great lakes. Or 


Smoking crater of Nicaragua’s Mt. Momotombo defied colonial 
priests’ attempt to consecrate it 

when the Pacific in turn swallowed volcanoes—west of 
Brito and south of the area where the projected inter- 
oceanic canal would come out. 

Man’s memory is short, and if the volcanic eruptions 
are recorded in history, it is only to nourish fantastic 
legends to which, aside from geologists, only children 
and old people pay attention. The towns crowd around 
the volcanoes like moths around a flame. Cities are built 
of the rock that destroys them, near fields made fertile 
by volcanic soils. The scene is repeated all over Central 
America. Like the phoenix, a capital reduced to rubble 
rises from its own ashes or takes to the air to find a 
new perch on the other side of the mountain. 

Actually, the Nicaraguan volcano system is just one 
of the five tiers into which the Central American volcano 
system is divided, as if in echelons, keeping their distance 
from each other but marching almost parallel toward 
South America. Such effects are almost always produced 
where a continent is strangled or tapered off. 

The Nicaraguan volcano range begins with Mt. Cosi- 
giiina, on the tip of the southern arm of the horseshoe 
surrounding the Gulf of Fonseca, a few miles from where 
the Salvadorean range ends on the other shore, and 
continues south until it ends about thirty miles away 
from the northern tip of the parallel Costa Rican chain. 
Standing somewhat apart from the line of other peaks, 
old Cosigiiina looks like a tough sergeant counting the 
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men surviving a thousand battles: Choco, Viejo, Chichi- 
galpa, Telica, Santa Clara, Rota, Pilas, Negro, Asososca, 
Momotombo, Chiltepe, Motastepe, Tiscapa, Catarina, 
Santiago, Mombacho, Concepcién, Zapatera, Madera. . . . 
And what of the dead, stretched at their feet in the form 
of lagoons? For its size, there is no more explosive area 
on the planet than this. It even served as a huge torch 
on the ocean routes before the sextant was invented and 
before there were lighthouses along the coast. 

One night the pirate Davis headed his ship, the 
Revenge, for the old port of El Realejo. Far off he could 
make out “a burning mountain, so lofty that it can be 
seen sixty miles away.” Again, the pirate Dampier 
described San Cristébal as “an exceedingly high moun- 
tain, smoking all day, and sending out flames at night.” 
All the adventurers who operated in the Southern Seas 
told of the same things, among them Drake, who had 
headquarters at the foot of a volcano on the Honduran 
island of El Tigre, between the Salvadorean volcano 
Conchagua and Nicaragua’s Cosigiiina, in the Gulf of 
Fonseca. 

“Looks like a burning mountain, sir. Two burning 
mountains. Volcanoes, sir.” exclaimed the lookout in 
C. S$. Forester’s novel, Captain Horatio Hornblower. 
The Forester description agrees with the map: “It was 
a strange landscape which the telescope revealed to him. 
There were the sharp peaks of several volcanoes; two 
very tall ones to larboard, a host of smaller ones both 
to starboard and to port. As he looked he saw a puff of 
gray steam emerge from one peak—not from the summit, 
but from a vent in the side—and ascend lazily to join 


Old Momotombo, beautifully formed cone, juts into waters of Lake Managua 


the strip of white cloud which hung over it. Besides 
these cones there was a long mountain range of which 
the peaks appeared to be spurs, but the range itself 
seemed to be made up of a chain of old volcanoes, trun- 
cated and weathered down by the cen- 
turies. .” This was our Cordillera of the Marabios. 
“That strip of coast,” remarks the novelist, “must have 
been a hell's kitchen when they were all in eruption 
together.” 

Geophysicists and chemists, vuleanologists and seis- 
mologists warn us that we must expect a new outbreak 
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Copyright National Geographic Society 

Side wall of overgrown, extinct volcano is pierced by mysterious 
hole, perhaps caused by eruption or cave-in 
sometime in the future, for the present decline in activity, 
as Pedro C. Sanchez of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History has said, is evidence only of a 
calm period, not of permanent extinction. 

Why do earthquakes so often strike in the early morn- 


ing? To fit the nightmare quality they have even for 
those who do not sleep, or is that simply the regular 
waking time for sleeping volcanoes? 

At dawn on April 13, 1850, the most dangerous of the 
volcanoes now active was born to the accompaniment of 
tremors, subterranean noises, bursts of flame, and glow- 
ing ashes. (That same volcano just recently covered the 
fertile plains of Leén Department with sand once more.) 
Within a few days United States diplomatic representa- 
tive E. G. Squier came to the scene to watch it grow and 
had a narrow escape from one eruption. They thought 
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of baptizing it the Volcano of the North Americans, with 
Squier acting as godfather, but after two weeks, when it 
measured 150 feet in height and two hundred yards in 
diameter at the base, it went to sleep, and was left with 
the name “Cerro Negro.” When it woke up once more, 
on November 14, 1867, again amid tremors, subterranean 
noises, lava, flames, and ashes, it was one o'clock in the 
morning, Dickson tells us. 

The same Squier went through the earthquake of 
October 27, 1850, of which he wrote: “It occurred at 
about one o’clock in the morning. I was aroused from 
sleep by a strong undulatory motion, which was suffi- 
ciently violent to move my bed several inches backward 
and forth on the rough paved floor, and to throw down 
books and other articles which had been placed on my 
table. The tiles of the roof were also rattled together 
violently, and the beams and rafters creaked like the 
timbers of a deeply-laden vessel in a heavy sea. The 
people all rushed from their houses in the greatest alarm, 
and commenced praying in loud tones. The domestic 
animals seemed to share the general consternation; the 
horses struggled as if to loose themselves, and the dogs 
commenced a simultaneous barking. This undulatory 


This is what remains of Mt. Cosigiiina, which hurled its top 

into the air in terrific explosion in 1835 

motion lasted nearly a minute, steadily increasing in 
violence, until suddenly it changed into a rapid vibratory 
or horizontal motion, which rendered it difficult to stand 
upright. This lasted about thirty seconds, and was 
followed as suddenly by a vertical movement, or a series 
of shocks, such as one would experience in being rapidly 
let down a flight of steps, then declined in violence, but 
nevertheless seemed to stop abruptly. The whole lasted 
about two minutes, and can be compared to nothing 
except the rapid movement of a large and loaded rail- 
road car over a bad track, in which there are undulations, 
horizontal irregularities, and breaks.” 

There was a time when it was believed in Europe that 
the greatest marvel of the discovery of the New World 
was the finding of the mouth of the Inferno in Nicaragua. 
The Indians described an old woman who could only 
have been the Devil. “She was very old and wrinkled,” 
the Cacique Nindiri told the Spanish conquistadors, 
“and her breasts hung down to her navel. She had little 
hair, which stood straight up; her teeth were long and 


sharp, like a dog’s; her color was blacker than that of 
the Indians; and her eyes were sunken and inflamed.” 
At the crater’s mouth they used to toss children—boys 
and maidens—to her. They went happily to their death, 
leaving their best food on the edge to satisfy the old 
woman’s appetite, “when an earthqake or tremor or 
other bad storm occurred, for they thought that all good 
or evil that befell them derived from her will.” 

Fray Toribio Motolinia, quoted in Fray Juan de 
Torquemada’s Libros Rituales y Monarquia Indiana, 
told how “many have believed this Volcano of Masaya 
to be the mouth of the Inferno, and its fire the same as 
that of the damned, while others contradict these 
opinions.” 

In its eastern crater there was a lake of liquid lava, 
whose steam glowed in the night. Another smaller one 
could be seen at the bottom of a well more than six 
hundred feet deep, in the western crater. 

The Spanish sailors, who had never seen such a 
spectacle, almost came to share the Indians’ superstitions. 
They told of having visions of devils and hearing voices 
mocking them, and finding their ships’ ropes untied, 
when they forgot to make the sign of the cross. 

Confessors imposed as a penance that sinners should 
go to look at the volcano. But then they established the 
restriction that they should not look at it too much, 
“that human eyes be not sated with seeing it, for the 
sight of that liquor boiling and burning down below is 
very pleasing.” Oviedo observed: “I do not believe that 
there is any Christian man who, remembering that there 
is an inferno, can see that without being afraid or repent- 
ing of his sins.” 

Friars came from all over to witness the phenomenon. 
Motolinia thought it Hell itself. Torquemada disagreed: 
“If that fire were the Inferno, it would be very dark, like 
a flame without light, for nothing must give pleasure 
to the damned, and according to St. Basil and other 
saints, that infernal fire, in addition to having no light 
and being very dark, burns and sears incomparably 
more than ours; and this that issues from these volcanoes 
is bright and gives light: therefore it is not the Inferno.” 

Then the story circulated ‘that the boiling mass at the 
bottom was molten gold or silver. Convinced of this, 
after a year of secret preparations Fray Blas del Castillo 
launched himself into the abyss on a rope, with the 
Cross in one hand and a hammer in the other. But the 
cords and chains of his bucket dissolved in the liquid 
he was trying to extract. Finally he managed to bring 
out some rubbish, and after it was examined the Gover- 
nor prohibited any further descents. “To the covetous, 
everything he sees and hears seems like money,” Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas commented, 

Time has extinguished those craters and opened others. 
The nearby volcanic soils began to give surprising yields 
of coffee, but Mt. Masaya, through its Santiago crater, 
emitted gases that damaged the trees by contaminating 
the rain. Two Germans, Schoenberg and Scharfenberg, 
repeated Fray Blas’ feats—but without having to contend 
with boiling lava. Four centuries after the friar’s exploit 

(Continued on page 45) 
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IN THE ARID Venezuelan backlands south of the Orinoco 
River, ninety miles by winding road from Ciudad 
Bolivar, a modest mountain rises some two thousand 
feet above the thorny wilderness. The uneven ridge runs 
about eleven miles before subsiding into a plain again. 
This unspectacular hogback is Cerro Bolivar, the richest 
deposit of iron ore yet found on this planet. The im- 
tense cap of ore that lies like a pie crust over the 
mountaintop and reaches down to varying depths assays 


ique Araujo Quintero exploring perpendicular cliffs of Cerro 
war. This Venezuelan engineering student received credit 
tom@ard his degree for work at sensational iron find 


as high as sixty-eight per cent pure iron. Exploratory 
drilling has already proved Cerro Bolivar to have more 
than half a billion tons of ore. 

The iron mountain and its accompanying hills in the 
low range are part of a claim staked five years ago by 
Swedish-born Folke Kihlstedt for the Orinoco Mining 
Company, a subsidiary of United States Steel. Discovery 
of this ferrous bonanza on Good Friday of 1947 touched 
off a wild and continuing boom in the once-desolate 
Testing radio hook-up on highest point of Cerro Bolivar. Left 
to right: Mine supervisor Russel Bryan and children, chie/ 
geologist Fred Wright, RCA radio engineer Robert Holtz 
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state of Bolivar. Ciudad Bolivar, the state capital, has 
been transformed from an easy-going river port of forty 
thousand people to a frantic industrial and commertial 
center of around sixty thousand. 

In order to get the ore out, the mining company has 
embarked on a program that will bring permanent 
changes to the entire region. A railway and a parallel 
highway will run ninety miles from the mine to the 
junction of the Orinoco and Caroni Rivers. There a 
Typifying pace at which new mine is being developed, these 


Italian tunnel-diggers move into mountaintop quarters before 
the roof is finished 


complete town and port, Puerto Ordaz, will be built. Not 
even the black, rushing Orinoco will survive unchanged. 
Its boulder-strewn channel will be dredged to a depth of 
eighteen feet to take ocean-going ore ships. The con- 
struction and dredging jobs are expected to cost 
$120,000,000 and to be finished in 1954. Then the rich 
crust of Cerro Bolivar will journey north at the rate of 
ten million tons a year, to be refined at U.S. Steel’s 
Birmingham works and new plant near Trenton, N. J. 


Tiny chapel tops towering boulders on “Goat Hill” along the 


Orinoco River in outskirts of Ciudad Bolivar, state capital 
and base of operations of Orinoco Mining Company 
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rn drill bores into top of iron hill. Before U.S. Steel Knocking ore sample from test drill to determine best place for 
ylorers detected its tremendous ore content, Cerro Bolivar tunnel. Equipment and skilled technicians were rushed from 
s known as La Parida (The New Mother) many countries when iron wealth was found 


dad Bolivar is enjoying boom and bustle of development, but 
ill be off the ore route when mine railroad is built to new 
t farther down the river 


Venezuela, the United States, Yugoslavia, Germany, and Italy 
are represented in this group of Orinoco Mining employees 
enjoying a round of Rheingold at bar-store near camp 
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For lunch, Spanish immigrant José Lopez Pérez, 
turn-drill operator, pours second plate of soup hauled 
up to work site atop Cerro Bolivar from base kitchen 


Women wash clothes in Orinoco on granite rocks that form much 
of river's south bank at this point and underlie most of 
Ciudad Bolivar 


Trucks and autos from Caracas must ferry across mighty Orinoco 
River to reach Ciudad Bolivar, on south bank, and winding road 
to Cerro Bolivar 


Governor J. G. Barcelé Vidal (left) and mining company’s 
Folke Kihlstedt discuss joys and headaches discovery and 
exploitation of iron deposit have brought to Bolivar State 
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The pau-de-fita, or Maypole dance. Note altar in left background for performance of the cururi, a nocturnal religious dance 
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Renato Almeida 


“It’s A GROUP DANCE that survives in central Brazil— 
they say it was once used by the Jesuits in catechizing 
the Indians.” 

“Don’t you know this folk game? It started out in- 
nocently enough; then thugs took it over and adapted it 
to street fights until it was banned by the police.” 

“That round dance of African origin is sometimes 
called the samba, but don’t mistake it for the city version 
known the world over as a ballroom dance.” 

For more than a week snatches of conversation like 
this wafted through the corridors of Itamaraty Palace, 
home of Brazil’s Foreign Ministry, when delegates from 
all over the big sprawling country converged on Rio for 
the First Congress of Brazilian Folklore. 

In a serious attempt to assess the nation’s rich legacy 
of regional traditions, they compared widely varied cus- 
toms, music, games, songs, and dances from diverse 
sections and tried to devise means of preserving folk art, 
of protecting folk artists. Called by the Brazilian Com- 
mittee for UNESCO, the meeting was organized by the 
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National Folklore Commission—an agency founded by 
the UNESCO committee five years ago. 

The congress opened on August 22—the anniversary 
of the day William John Thoms, under the pseudonym 
Ambrose Merton, had written a letter to the London 
magazine The Athenaeum proposing the word “folklore” 
to designate “popular antiquities.” On hand were a repre- 
sentative from Portugal—the only country officially 
invited—and several interested observers from folklore 
groups in the United States, Argentina, Paraguay, and 
Colombia; cultural attachés from various embassies; and 
a representative of the Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History. Brazil’s Foreign Minister Joao Neves 
da Fontoura, who presided at the formal opening, made 
it clear that “the work of the Brazilian folklore experts 
is not merely a disinterested intellectual pursuit”; that. 
quite apart from its social significance, it contributes to 
international friendship. “Nor does the regional side of 
folklore detract from its international character,” he 
added, “for the recurrence in many places of myths, 
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legends, superstitions, stories, melodies, rhythms, prac- 
tices, dances, and customs proves its universality.” 

Delegates had a chance to sample some of the curious 
regionalisms at folk festivals held while the congress was 
in session. One was a magnificent five-hour spectacle, 
attended by the President and staged in the Quinta da 
Boa Vista, the park around the old Emperor’s Palace. 
First, paulistas demonstrated dances and songs from the 
country around Sao Paulo. The cururt, for example—a 
nocturnal religious dance done before an altar to guitar 
accompaniment as well as to improvised songs that must 
rhyme. Twelve people participate, including two instru- 
mentalists and the principal figure, called a “pedestrian.” 
who holds the sacred flag dedicated to a saint or to the 
Holy Ghost. In slow, simple steps, forward then back- 
ward—the first twice as long as the second—the dance 
develops to monotonous 2/4 rhythm amid handclapping. 
The singers imitate each other as they improvise. Like 
most Brazilian folk music, the song usually ends on the 
third note of the scale. 

A more familiar type was the pau-de-fita, performed 
by young men and women chanting in singsong voices. 
As in Maypole dances everywhere, they each hold the 
end of a ribbon tied to a central pole. While they ging. 
they wind their ribbons evenly around the pole to make 
an effective color pattern, then unravel in the opposite 
direction. 

An aboriginal dance largely from central Brazil, called 
catereté—the one the Jesuits reputedly used in converting 
the Indians—was next on the program. The dancers face 
one another in two rows—either men and women alter- 
nately, men only, or a row of men facing a row of 
women, The choreography consists of exchanging places 
and forming a large circle. They dance to guitar music, 


but when the singers begin, the dancers pause, merely 
swaying back and forth. Tap-dancing and hand-clapping 
follow each musical phrase, and here again the music is 
monotonous and melancholy. 

Next followed a batuque or samba—the African ver- 
sion, not the ballroom dance. A circle is formed with one 
dancer in the middle who sways, then goes into violent 
contortions while percussion instruments and _hand- 
clapping beat out the rhythm. At the end, the dancer 
chooses the one who is to replace him by bumping navels 
with the substitute. Sometimes there is a vocal accompani- 
ment, or, as in the Sao Paulo batuque, the dancers may 
be grouped in pairs around the circle. 

Next the northeastern Brazilians took over, and the 
capoeiristas from Bahia performed the acrobatic capoeira 
de Angola. This is a form of jiu-jitsu-like wrestling, in 
which men attack and defend themselves with extra- 
ordinary agility; the main trick is to trip the adversary 
with one’s feet or legs. As the group of dancers stands 
in a semi-circle, two start the “fight” to the strains of a 
song, made up of various stanzas, whose rhythm domi- 
nates the entire dance. They wrestle very fast, displaying 
tremendous dexterity, and are accompanied by either 
a urucungo drum or a berimbau (musical bow). This 
curious instrument consists of a flexible wooden bow 
with the ends tied together by a thin wire; to this is 
attached a tiny copper gourd or coin. The player holds 
the instrument in his left hand while a small basket con- 
taining pebbles is suspended from his right. To produce 
the sound he strikes the wire with a thin stick. The Rio 
version of this folk game, in which one man tries to 
knock down his adversary by slapping his thigh, is 
called a pernada. 

The program wound up with an exhibition by the 


The capoeira de Angola, a tough jiu-jitsu dance from Bahia. Thugs used its tripping tactics in street-fighting until it was outlawed 
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Centro de Tradigées Gaichas—a cowboy group—which 
included songs, dances, stories, and other expressions of 
prairie living in Rio Grande do Sul. This number was 
outstanding for the spontaneity of an excellent folk 
singer who kept improvising verses about those present, 
including the President, and things around him. After- 
ward a luncheon was served, featuring typical dishes 
such as feijoada—highly spiced pork and black beans— 
and a churrasco, or barbecue, from Rio Grande do Sul. 

The festival's second session took place in the 
Fluminense Football Club Stadium, opening with a 
bumba-meu-boi. Variations of this popular show crop up 
all over Brazil. It is hardly surprising that the ox (boi), 
which has played an extremely important role in Brazilian 
life—particularly in the backlands—is so frequently 
portrayed in folk customs. The congress saw the north- 
eastern version of bumba-meu-boi. Basically, the plot is 
this: the ox, played by a man in animal costume with 


Brazil’s President Vargas (center) and author (le/t, in horn-rimmed 
glasses), who was president of folklore congress, enjoy a 
good laugh with dancers from Rio Grande do Sul 


an exaggerated head and huge horns, is entrusted by its 
owner to the Negro cowboys Mateus and Berico and 
their girl friend Catarina. The ox appears on stage 
dancing, bowing courteously, chasing the bystanders, 
waltzing, always obeying the commands of the cowboys. 
Then one of the boys knocks him down with a stick and 
kills him. When the farmer shows up to claim the animal. 
and after a thousand denials, they tell what happened. 
promising to resurrect the ox. Next they sing a song to 
the ox, assigning pieces of him to different acquaintances 
amid hilarious laughter. To bring the animal to life, they 
offer gifts of gold, foodstuffs, and pretty girls, but all in 
vain. Only after a young boy is chosen from the audience 
and stuck into the rear of the simulated ox is the animal 
restored to life, dancing once more in a jubilant finale. 
The bumba-meu-boi was followed by a “Samba School” 
show, a counterpart of the typical Rio carnival displays. 

At the third session of the festival, the radio singer 
Almirante briefly traced the history of the Rio samba, 
illustrating his talk with music and dancing to show how 
Brazil's most characteristic contemporary dance was born 
and developed. Finally, the National School of Musig¢ put 
on a show of children’s dances from different regions of 
Brazil. 
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Other extra-curricular performances during the con- 
gress included a concert given by the Brazilian Conserva- 
tory of Music, featuring songs and chamber compositions 
based on folkloric themes, and a recital in the Teatro 
Municipal by pianist Heitor Alimonda and singer Alice 
Ribeiro. (The Teatro program ended with Villa-Lobos’ 
ballet about the legendary bird Uirapuru, performed by 
the Operdrias de Jestis, or “Workers for Christ.” The 
superb choreographic work of this organization of social 
workers, who finance their operations with benefit per- 
formances, is internationally known, and delighted Mr. 
Truman when they danced in the Itamaraty patio during 
his visit to Brazil.) There were films and recordings of 
folk festivals from the various states made by the 
Research Center of the University of Parana’s School of 
Philosophy: for example, the alardo of Espirito Santo 
State, a folk pageant reproducing the struggle between 
Moors and Christians, and the Parana congada or congo, 
a spectacle of African origin dealing with the war between 
King Dom Cariongo of Congo and Queen Ginga, with 
simulated battles. And a folk art show at the National 
Museum presented typical musical instruments, ceramics, 
and other examples of folk art. 

Even the visiting folklore specialists put on a show. 
After the day’s proceedings at the congress, they would 
adjourn to a Copacabana bar to continue the lively 
discussions. To prove a point, a northeasterner or a 
paulista as often as not broke out with a song from his 
home town. That master of folklore Luis da Camara 
Cascudo would sing Rio Grande do Norte tunes; Rossini 
Tavares Lima and his charming feminine colleagues 
would offer melodies from Sao Paulo, and José Aloisio 
Vilela, a superb improviser from Alagoas, would com- 
ment humorously on the day’s events in céco verses (the 
céco is a dance typical of that northeastern state). 

But the congress sessions themselves were far from 
frivolous, and the delegates mapped out an ambitious 
plan of action. They drew up what might be called a 
“Charter of Brazilian Folklore.” They charged the Na- 
tional Folklore Commission with the task of carrying out 
a National Plan of Folklore Research to record motifs 
from the entire country on a scientific basis and to 
prepare a practical research manual as a guide for each 
region. They recommended a course of study to prepare 
researchers not only for general field work but also for 
specific jobs such as compiling a folklore calendar. 

To train more specialists in folklore and to safeguard 
the people's traditions through the schools, the congress 
recommended that the study of folklore be included in 
school curricula, and planned an exhaustive recording of 
children’s folklore materials for use in a school song 
collection. Plans were laid to make a regional inventory 
of popular arts and of organizations now dedicated to 
manufacturing and selling handicrafts. 

Special attention was given to international folklore 
exchange. Thus delegates recommended that Luso-Brazil- 
ian congresses of ethnography and folklore be held 
every five years alternately in Brazil and Portugal, with 
the first meeting in Lisbon. The possibility of inter- 
American congresses was also brought up. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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UTOPIA IN PARAGUAY 


(Continued from page 12) 


their theories quite frankly. Apparently the international 
discord of recent years has confirmed their conviction 
that their way of life is best. It is not easy, but its 
Spartan aspects are dictated by necessity and are not 
self-imposed, for the Hutterites are not ascetics. Though 
for one reason or another drinking or smoking are 
uncommon among them, neither is taboo. Many colonists 
are well read, despite the spasmodic and late arrival of 
newspapers, and discuss world affairs intelligently. There 
is a terrific demand for all reading matter, and there are 
two much-used radio sets. At Ibaté I calculated that the 
library must contain about twenty thousand volumes, 
on most conceivable subjects, in English and German. 
Distributing and collecting the books is a full-time job 
for one brother in a community of only three hundred 
adults. Literacy could hardly be higher. 

In appearance the Hutterites frankly pander to the 
Reformation tradition. Hence the beards. The women 
wear somber, ankle-length dresses with aprons and 
kerchiefs—a garb that, surprisingly, they claim is prac- 
tical for the climate but that looks hot and certainly 
cannot be called becoming. 

Two days later, sailing down the Parana River from 
Asuncion to Buenos Aires on the Ciudad de Corrientes, 
I had plenty of time to reflect on these stalwart people 
who admittedly were paying a high price for their ideals. 
I decided that no matter how negative the incentive that 
leads the members to join, the Hutterites’ way of life 
generates something fine in those who live it. 
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A couple of “brothers” 
survey part of their rich 
twenty thousand acres 


Below: Breaking new land. 
Colony raises own wheat, 
corn, manioc, sugar cane, 
fruit, and vegetables 


At Isla Margarita workshop 
Hutterites turn out their 
handsome woodcrajft for 
sale in Asuncion 


Even Utopia has 
breakdowns: truck to 
Rosario is the Hutterites’ 
link with the outside world 
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To his post of Ambassador to the Organization of American 
States. Ecuador’s Alfonso Moscoso Cardenas brings a 
distinguished background of law, journalism, banking, and 
education. Born in Quito forty-one years ago, he studied 
first at the Mejia National Institute, then attended the 
Central University, where he won the degree of doctor of 
jurisprudence and social science. Entering the diplomatic 
service in 1939, he was for the next five years First 
Secretary, then Chargé d’Affaires, of his country’s legation 
in Peru, with an interim appointment as First Secretary in 
Buenos Aires. In 1949 he was named Minister Counselor 
Plenipotentiary in Washington, where on four occasions 
he has been Chargé d’ Affaires. At the same time, 

Dr. Moscoso was appointed Ecuador’s representative to 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council and 
interim representative to the OAS Council. In 1951, he 
served both as a member of the Special Caribbean 
Commission and as alternate representative on the United 
Nations Security Council. Besides holding several other 
public posts, representing Ecuador at various international 
conferences, and carrying on a private law practice, 

Dr. Moscoso is the author of many articles and essays that 
have been published in his country and abroad. 
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Dr. Cipriano Restrepo Jaramillo, Colombian Ambassador 
ae to the United States and the Organization of American 

States, is a native of Medellin, the country’s industrial 
center. With the energy typical of people from that part 
of of Colombia he directed his education toward engineering, 
2 and is a graduate of both the National School of Mines 
2 in Medellin and the University of California in Berkeley. 


Since then, he has been chief superintendent of the 

Antioquia Railroad, president of the Colombian Tobacco 

Company, founder and president of the National Industrial 

Association, and founder of the first oil company organized 

with Colombian and foreign capital. Dr. Restrepo has also ~~. 

; excelled in public life. Starting out as a member of the j 

i Medellin Municipal Council, he has been a congressman, & 

j and Colombia’s delegate with the rank of ambassador to A 


a: various international conferences. Last year he journeyed 
to San Francisco, where, as chief of the Colombian , 


delegation, he took part in the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. 
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WHERE DID YOU GET 
THAT HAT? 


Gas.icut and the talking machine are 
gone, and few miss them; but the 
brave new world has produced no ac- 
ceptable substitute for some of the old 
things. Mariano Latorre recalls one of 
these in the Chilean weekly Nuevo 
Zig-Zag: 

“It was only in the summer of 1947 
that I noticed the absence of the 
boater. I must confess, though, that a 
subtle I-don’t-know-what gave me the 
feeling something was missing in the 
Santiago spring that year. This became 
certainty when I went downtown look- 
ing for a boater to replace my cloth 
hat, heavy and hot now like an over- 
coat. All that remained was leftovers 
in stores here and there—some too 
large, others too small, and all yellow 
like autumn stubble. There was no 
longer any room for doubt: the boater 
had died, or was in its final agony. 
Neither in showcases nor on the heads 
of young and old did it radiate its 
summer gaiety. 

“We boater enthusiasts—those who 
cannot get along without its vegetable 
lightness and what I would call its 
fragile solidity, so different from the 
sober cloth hat—inquired around as to 
the possible cause of its gradual dis- 
appearance. We were not convinced by 
the absurd or logical, picturesque or 
profound reasons improvised at gather- 
ings or around the dinner table. 

“One day a friend brought word 
that the outlying sections of Santiago 
and Valparaiso contained thousands 
of hallullas and colisas of all sizes, and 
this made us think that the age of the 
skimmer wasn’t over yet. Ever since, 
pilgrims for whom summer doesn’t 


exist without the skimmer have been 
routing them out from hat-shop cellars 
and paying any price for them, skill- 
fully adjusting them to their heads. 
The popular names hallullas and coli- 
sas were aptly chosen because of the 
resemblance between their weave and 
the golden crust of these varieties of 
bread displayed like boaters in the 
windows and showcases of bakeries of 
that time. And the sun that toasted the 
straws was a brother of the oven fires 
that gilded the hallulla and colisa 
dough. A custom departed, and an 
era ended. 


MADWOMAN 77 


(UN News Bulletin) 


“One question kept coming back 
like a persistent insect. Why, if our 
economy was in crisis and the boater 
was so easy to come by because of its 
cheapness, weren’t there any boaters 
in Chile? Now the showcases of down- 
town Santiago displayed, in luminous 
confusion, snow-white panamas and 
fedoras of rough toquilla straw, but 
at prices a hundred times that of the 
democratic boaters, and the fascinated 
men of Santiago, except for hatless 
revolutionaries and those who still pos- 
sessed their old skimmers, paid these 
prices. 

“I had supposed (an expert told me 
so) that the war-born shortage of rice 
straw, imported from Japan, was re- 
sponsible for the fact that skimmers 
were not manufactured in Chile; rice 
was grown here and the crop was ex- 
cellent, but Chilean rice straw was not 
used in hat-making. Juan Uribe, also 
a member of the skimmer brotherhood 
and a friend of hat makers, explained 
to me one afternoon that its disappear- 
ance had nothing to do with a lack of 
rice straw, but was owing to an ex- 
change problem. The skimmer per- 
mitted manufacturers a small gain; 
the toquilla hat, a fat profit. . . . 

“Often I would pause on a street 
corner in central Santiago and amuse 
myself ky picking out skimmers ex- 
humed from their cardboard coffins 
and rejuvenated with citric acid or 
lemon and flowers of sulphur. They 
were hardly noticeable among the 
white or gilt brims of the hats of 
tropical toquilla. . . . 

“The weave of a panama hat or the 
agreeable feel of rough, corn-colored 
toquilla straw is marvelous; above all, 
this is an American industry. The 
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bronze fingers of Indians did the weav- 
ing, and civilization has inherited their 
prodigious artisanship from the depths 
of time. And we Chileans recall the 
huaso’s straw headgear and the pita 
hats of the officials at rodeos and cattle 
shows. But the boater had a gifted 
politician’s ability to fuse all social 
classes, for it was worn by gentlemen, 
by the middle class, and by the com- 
mon people of the cities. And we 
should not forget that this leveling 
power of woven straw, this democracy 
of heads, is something innately Latin. 

“The French canotier is the same as 
the Spanish or Italian batelera—that 
is, a lightweight hat, a minimum bar- 
rier between the sun and the head, 
and above all very manageable for its 
intended purpose: for excursions in 
canoe or rowboat on warm quiet waters 
like those of the Cote d'Azur, where 
the waves sleep at the bottom of the 
sea and the winds are hiding in the 
clefts of the Alps or Pyrenees. It im- 
plies, moreover, prosperous times, 
times of social and political peace in 
which one lived for the joy of living. 
To carry a boater on our youthful, and 
later mature, heads was to carry sum- 
mer and its sunny landscapes. If it got 
hot, all you had to do was take the 
colisa by the brim and it became a fan. 

“I have not forgotten the summers 
of thirty or forty years ago, nor the 
evolution in shape undergone by the 
skimmer. The oldest ones I can re- 
member had low crowns and wide 
brims. They weren't very different from 
the sailors worn by women, whose 
tightly bound locks were pierced by 
long mother-of-pearl or jet hatpins. . . . 
For marriageable young ladies they 
were a sentimental omen, like the 
classic daisies or four-leaf clovers: if 


after counting ten boaters the girl met 
a young man (he didn’t have to be 
wearing one), he would be her prob- 
able sweetheart. 

“The ladies, more fickle than the 
men, abandoned the: sailors, which, 
with no change in shape but a notice- 
able change in quality, passed to the 
dusty heads of the women conductors 
on horsecars and later on electric 
streetcars. Miraculously embedded in 
their hair despite the jolting of the 
cars or the speed of the trolley, these 
sailors of straw or cracked oilcloth 
came to be caricatures of those that 
had flourished years before on aristo- 
cratic coiffures. Men remained faithful 
to the skimmers. They inaugurated 
them in the middle of September, with 
the first breath of spring... . 

“The Zig-Zag of those days shows us 
that in 1910, the year of the Centen- 
nial, crowns were high and brims nar- 
row. They gave the effect of a dwarf 
bird with an enormous body and short 
legs. The band, naturally, was very 
wide, and surrounded the crown with 
a blue, gray, yellow, or black sash 
finished off with a stylized rose, pride 
of the hat it adorned. There was a 
Yankee influence in these showy hats, 
a suggestion of the nouveau-riche or 
the cowboy in the big city, for the 
boater was also used by New Yorkers, 
as in all the cities of the world. 

“Among writers and artists of those 
days the boater was not popular, 
though it did have its partisans. The 
romantic mane was the hallmark of 
poets and novelists and even of sociol- 
ogists, despite Zola and naturalism. 
Daudet and his abundant locks be- 
witched all the post-romantic artists. .. . 

“I never saw Arturo Alessandri in a 
boater, although I have been assured 
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A Cigarra, Rio de Janeiro 


that a photograph exists in which he 
is wearing one. His great orator’s head 
did not suit the dandyism of the 
boater. I was used to him in a fedora, 
dark and somewhat misshapen, which 
always seemed to be the same hat. 


CARESTIA 


Por FREYRE 


—Le que me interese es comprorie sus modelos 
The cost of living: “What I'm interested 
in is buying his models.” —Excélsior, 
Mexico City 


“The minority—that is, we of the 
brotherhood of the skimmer for its 
own sake—have been vanquished by 
the nouveau-riche, who feel important 
in a panama or a soft fedora of rough 
toquilla. There survive, as I have said, 
a few well-proportioned skimmers from 
the last epoch, jealously guarded by 
their owners. Naturally, those with the 
greatest character are the oldest. Some- 
thing about them is reminiscent of 
veterans of a war—the war of fashion, 
of competition, of foreign exchange. 
He who wears it, faithful to his time, 
cares not that it is worn out and 
yellow, even if he is a man of fortune 
or of fashion, for to him it has a 
deeper significance: it is the past that 
is dying, customs that are vanishing 
for all time, a youth that cannot re- 
furn. And if I see a man wearing one, 
I follow him to determine its vintage: 
only my inborn timidity prevents me 
from approaching.and asking how long 
he has had it, how many times it has 
been cleaned, and why he persists in 
wearing it as this uncertain second 
half of the century dawns.” 
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WHERE ARE THE POETS? 


As A EUROPEAN POET (part-time) him- 
self, the Roumanian-born Brazilian 
critic Stefan Baciu is entitled to a cer- 
tain amount of gloom over what he 
considers the sad state of European 
poetry. But the New World may draw 
comfort from what he says in the Rio 
daily Correio da Manha: 

“Many signs indicate that great and 
true poetry has left the Old Continent. 
Europe is tired, and the experiments 
tried with a view to deluding the times 
by no means change this fact. In 
France, René Char’s attempts show 
him to be merely a latecomer to sur- 
realism—at a time when André Breton 
threatens to become a classic. Some of 
Spain’s truly great contemporary poets 
now belong geographically to America 
—Rafael Alberti, Pedro Salinas, Juan 
Ramon Jiménez. Authentic contempo- 
rary poetry forsook Europe with these 
men. After Expressionism, which was 


valid as a movement and a current, only 


a few poets were left in Germany, led 
by Rainer Maria Rilke. Instead of a 
movement, there appeared individuals, 
who stand out in the lyrical world even 
now. Elsewhere, the same may be said 
of T. S. Eliot. The phenomenon has 
its singular, perhaps discouraging, as- 
pects, but it is a natural one. Its ex- 
planation—of course it has one—must 
lie in the fact that world poetry lives 
in Latin America today, and probably 
will do so well into the future. Europe 
produces different things: Existential- 
ism, Federalism, and a few sad _best- 
sellers. Lyricism is something else 
again! 

“It seems to me exceptionally in- 
teresting and instructive to prove this 
with examples and facts, albeit along 
general and perhaps hazardous lines. 
' or as long as poetry and mathematics 
exist, two and two will make four only 
if one can present evidence. Without 
it what remains is anarchy, metaphys- 
ics, dreams. 

“IT have before me the first issue of 
[a German magazine| fragmente, an 
international review of modern poetry. 
All the words in it, proper names in- 
cluded, are spelled in lower-case char- 
acters; probably that was the only way 
they had of effecting a minor revolu- 
tion. . . . Even so, fragmente is cur- 
rently Europe’s best poetry magazine, 


which plunges one into profound 
melancholy. Who are the masters and 
iconoclasts in the new review? Who 
represents the spirit of poetry in 
Europe? 

“First, Henry Michaux, a good poet 
who wrote for Plume, and its apostle 
for a long, long time. Then Saint John 
Perse (sorry: saint john perse), the 
poet-diplomat—affable and not very 
dangerous—but Claudel had said the 
same things earlier. For dessert, the 
harmless surrealist aimé cesar, whose 
ancestor, claude sernet, had put it all 
on paper, not without talent. The 
Italian saturno montanari is so Eu- 
ropean that I must relinquish my own 
claim to being a European poet. His 
poem is titled Old Photograph, which 
needs no comment. Some ‘renovators’ 
ought perhaps to have been included, 
such as Benjamin Péret, Paul Eduard 
—who is the greatest of all of these, 
but who has been dead for years. 
Another name: Guillaume Apollinaire. 
Since his time not much has been said. 
for he knew how to say it all, to such 
an extent that he became more impor- 
tant even after his death than most of 


POR LINO PALACI) 


Quick-change artist.—Nuevo Zig-Zag, Chile 


the living poets who survive only be- 
cause of artificial respiration. 

“The magazine contains, however, 
something different, the only worth- 
while thing: an essay by Ezra Pound, 
who isn’t new or fresh, and who comes 
from another world. Pound is not 
enough, though, to fill a truly modern 
‘review of international poetry.’ Eu- 
rope must still learn, although its cul- 
ture is old. The words ‘international 
poetry’ will remain empty so long as 
they fail to mention, in 1951, Brazil's 
Manuel Bandeira, Nicaragua’s Salo- 
mon de la Selva, Argentina’s Jorge 
Luis Borges, Mexico’s Alfonso Reyes. 
Cuba’s Mariano Brull, Panama’s Ro- 
gelio Sinan. Chile’s Vicente Huidobro 
caused an authentic poetic revolution 
a long time ago, with his creacionismo. 
It did not spread far because of the 
lyrical spectacles generally worn to 
view such phenomena: some people 
are short-sighted, some cross-eyed. One 
seldom meets anybody with accurate 
vision. 

“I think it was a brilliant idea on 
the part of fragmente and its editor, 
rainer m. gerhardt, to mention the 
so-called primitive peoples. Verses from 
the Kwakiutl tribe from the American 
Northwest, Navajo poetry, love songs 
by the Amboinese of southeast Asia, 
love chants from Easter Island in 
Polynesia—all offer splendid proof 
that one must not measure poetry in 
terms of millenia. Equatorial Africa’s 
pygmies assert themselves with the 
poem ‘Our Country,” more beautiful 
than that of the. clever aimé cesar! 
Homer was Greek, and so is Costas 
Palamas, one of modern Greece's 
major poets. But what a long road 
between them! The human heart dies. 
It stops some day. Cannot the same 
thing happen in poetry—in fact, is it 
not inevitable? 

“As the only serious poetic review 
recognized by Europe, fragmente pub- 
lishes Ezra Pound and does not over- 
look the pygmies, but it sends through- 


out the world a unique message in a 


poetic pamphlet: ‘We can find excel- 
lent poets, but we cannot publish them 
unless you send us a check.’ 

“In forthcoming issues we find there 
will bepoems from South America and 
from India. These are the new roads, 
and it is never too late to get to know 
them.” 
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BOOKS 


YELLOW FEVER CONQUEROR 


WE ARE LIVING in the “century of biography.” That 
combination historical-literary form that has been so 
successful in recent years has spread information on the 
lives and work of many important men and women who 
have not yet attained the positions they deserve in the 
pages of history. Biographical studies have thus revealed 
the gaps in the history of mankind and have stimulated 
historians to remedy the omissions. Such has been the 
case with the Cuban scholar Carlos J. Finlay, who dis- 
covered that the mosquito was the carrier of yellow fever 
and, through his prodigious scientific research, made 
possible the eradication of that scourge of the tropics. 

A life of Finlay has just appeared in Cuba, by the 
well-known journalist and writer César Rodriguez Ex- 
posito, historian of the Ministry of Public Health and 
Social Welfare, a member of the Cuban Academy of 
History, and author of biographies of the Indian Hatuey 
—a leading figure of native resistance to the Spanish 
Conquest in Cuba—and of Dr. Juan Guiteras Gener. 
Mr. Rodriguez’ Finlay is the most complete study yet 
made of its subject. In an easy style unencumbered by 
technical terms, it tells who the man Lois Mattox Miller 
aptly called “America’s forgotten Pasteur” was and what 
he did. 

The book faithfully narrates Finlay’s life from his 
birth in Camagiiey (then known as Puerto Principe) on 
December 3, 1833, through his student days, his voyages, 
his sicknesses, his determination to take up medicine, 
and his studies at the Jefferson Medical College in Phila- 
delphia. Rodriguez tells of Finlay’s relations with Silas 
Weir Mitchell, a professor who exerted a lasting influence 
on the Cuban student. When Finlay graduated, Mitchell, 
recognizing his exceptional ability, invited him to remain 
in the United States. 

The young doctor returned to Havana, however, where 
he met the then usual difficulties in trying to gain 
recognition of his U.S. medical degree by the University 
of Havana. Next we hear of his first scientific research 
at the Academy of Sciences, until he decided to devote 
himself completely to investigation of the origin and 
causes of yellow fever, which was claiming thousands of 
victims all over the island. We follow his experiments 
and learn how the physicians of the era made fun of him, 
calling him “the mosquito doctor.” When he gave the 
first report on his findings about the intermediate agent 
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in yellow-fever transmissions at the International Sani- 
tary Conference in Washington in February 1881, at 
which he represented Cuba and Puerto Rico, the delegates 
paid no attention to him. He presented his definitive 
work on the subject at the Academy of Sciences in 
Havana on August 14 of the same year and was received 
with equal coldness. 

This was the situation when General Leonard Wood, in 
view of the failure of various U.S. scientific commissions 
to solve the problem, ordered that the Finlay discovery 
should be tested. That was done by the fourth and final 
commission, headed by Walter Reed. The results led to 
immediate eradication of yellow fever in Cuba and pro- 
vided an effective means of eliminating it from cities 
everywhere. 

The volume also describes the Cuban doctor’s work in 
the establishment of public-health services under the first 
republican government. 

Mr. Rodriguez’ book was awarded the Finlay-Delgado 
prize, established by the Asociacién de Dependientes del 
Comercio—an important cultural society in Havana that 
offers its members outstanding medical services—to honor 
Carlos J. Finlay and Dr. Claudio Delgado, his lone faith- 
ful companion in the campaign to establish the true 
carrier of the dread fever. It is a thoroughly documented 
work and should be widely read, to spread knowledge 
of this great scientist and his outstanding contribution 
to scientific progress for the benefit of suffering hu- 
manity.—Joaquin Fermoselle Bacardi 


Fintay, by César Rodriguez Expdésito, Havana, Editorial 
Selecta, 1951. 340 p. Illus. $5.00 


Cover portrait of 
Dr. Carlos Finlay, 
from Rodriguez biography 
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TALE OF A SHARK 


IN ORDER TO UNDERSTAND Martinique-born Clément 
Richer’s satire, Ti-Coyo and His Shark, the reader must 
keep in mind the following historical facts about this 
French colony in the Caribbean: On May 8, 1902, Mount 
Pelée, the island’s highest mountain and chief volcano, 
erupted and wiped out the gay and beautiful city of 
St. Pierre at its foot. It took ten seconds to obliterate 
forty thousand lives. Prior to the disaster, control of 
Martinique was in the hands of heartily disliked white 
colonials. St. Pierre—called then “the little Paris of the 
West Indies”—was the center of their culture and wealth. 
When it was destroyed, so few whites were left that 
economic rule passed to a new class of browns. Since 
then, tremendous resentment has built up between the 
preponderant Negro population and the mulattos. The 
latter are associated as much with special privilege and 
social ambition as the remaining white colonials are 
with exploitation, and with reason: the good farming 
land today is owned by some ten families—about one 
thousand individuals out of a population of three hun- 
dred thousand—who dominate the sugar industry and 
Martinique’s commercial life. It is interesting to note 
that, politically, Martinique is the most actively and 
openly pro-communist colony in the Caribbean. Two of 
its representatives, sitting in the French Assembly in 
Paris, where Mr. Richer now lives, are communists, and 
one of them is also mayor of the island capital, Fort-de- 
France. 


Against this background, but without telling the reader 
these facts, Mr. Richer spins what he admits is “an im- 
moral fable.” Published previously in France, where it 
was hailed as “witty,” “amusing,” “charming,” and 
“clever,” Ti-Coyo has been skillfully translated into 
English by Gerard Hopkins. It undertakes to prove that 
virtue rarely, if ever, finds its reward. Mr. Richer does 
a pretty good job of it until one realizes how contrived 
his yarn really is. It is the story of a young St. Pierrais, 
Ti-Coyo, who earns his living diving for coins tossed 
from tourist cruise ships. One day he finds a baby shark 
in a fisherman’s net and realizes how valuable a business 
partner the creature would make. Raised secretly as a 
pet, Manidou, as the shark is christened, becomes his 
master’s closest friend and confidant. He eliminates all 


of Ti-Coyo’s coin-diving rivals and establishes the legend 
that the boy is a magician, immune to sharkbite. 

Before long, Ti-Coyo has the market cornered. His 
success gives his hitherto scorned family—his hunchback 
father, Cocoyo, and his squint-eyed mother, Dora—new 
prestige. They begin to grow rich. When Nat the Mulatto 
organizes a party to hunt down the shark that has taken 
so many lives, Ti-Coyo manages to have Manidou finish 
him off. The world is Ti-Coyo’s. 

Up to this point, Mr. Richer’s satire is valid. The 
reader is saying to himself, “Here is the Caribbean 
Voltaire.” Then the author stumbles, becomes vulgar. 
Whether intended or not, what may be personal motives 
and vindictiveness begin to show through. The reader's 
nose is rubbed into the dirt of race prejudice. For 
example, because the most overbearing of the French 
colonials, Enguerrand du Buy de la Monesse de Corasol- 
Haillemache des Bas-Tillets de la Portemanderie—*‘the 
gentleman with five particles’—had once snubbed Ti- 
Coyo’s father, the boy decides to take revenge by marry- 
ing the Frenchman’s daughter, Lucie. “I know a way of 
paying him back. .. . I can strike at him through his 
pride and through his affections.” Ti-Coyo succeeds 
because Lucie had conveniently fallen in love with him 
at first sight. 

Mr. Richer’s prejudice shows up again when he writes 
of Ti-Coyo’s adventures during the eruption of Mount 
Pelée. During the holocaust, and after a subsequent tidal 
wave, thousands of corpses were washed out to sea to 
be devoured by sharks. “Men, women, and _ children, 
burned, flayed, and mutilated—were cast up on the coasts 
of Santa Lucia, Trinidad, Barbados, and Granada. They 
encumbered the beaches, choked the ports, dammed the 
estuaries.” In complete disregard of health and sanitation 
considerations, heartless as they may be, Mr. Richer 
chooses to view the incident thus: “But their troubles 
were not even yet at an end; Great Britain refused to 
these foreign dead entry into the territories belonging 
to her. Orders were issued that these strange, these 
‘undesirable’ immigrants should be kept at bay.” 

But it is for the church—the Catholic and the Protes- 
tant—that Ti-Coyo and His Shark reserves its cruelest 
barbs. For religious faith, whatever its shortcomings in 
coping with modern life, Mr. Richer substitutes a false, 
though convincing, nihilism. Although in at least one 
instance Ti-Coyo owes his life to the kindness of Pat the 
Protestant pastor, who gave him and his family refuge. 
the boy and his father consistently treat the minister 
with utter contempt. On the Catholic side, the priest of 
St. Pierre is portrayed as a deserter of his post. “Why?” 
he mourned afterward, “had I to be absent on that one 
morning of all mornings [when Mount Pelée erupted | ? 
Only the Devil, whose enemy I have always been, could 
have brought it about that I should be away at the precise 
moment he destroyed my church and the best of my 
parishioners.” 

Ti-Coyo and His Shark is not without its charm, how- 
ever. There are delightful scenes in which the boy and 
Manidou play together, swimming, diving, and racing 
in the sparkling Caribbean surf. Cocoyo and Dora and 
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their ribald love life are presented with genuine sympathy 
and humor, and the Frenchman “with five particles” is 
a likely villain. In this way the book resembles the 
light-hearted West Indian fiction of, say, the Marcelin 
brothers (see “Books,” Americas, March 1951), except 
that the Haitians are artists for the sake of art, whereas 
Mr. Richer, native of an island with little or no inde- 
pendent culture, has an axe to grind which takes prece- 
dence over everything else. 

As an allegory, it is easy to read into Ti-Coyo and 
His Shark much that may very well not be there. Per- 
haps Mr. Richer wants it that way. There is no doubt 
that he is a writer of talent, but it is a doomed talent so 
long as he substitutes nothing for something. In the end, 
Ti-Coyo is the triumph of naturalism, of cynical nihilism. 
of the concept that might makes right, and of the law of 
the jungle. All in all, it is an unpleasant little book, but 
one well worth reading. Its sole redeeming virtue (and an 
important one) is that it hits close enough to the truth 
to make those who would ignore their obligations to 
their fellow human beings sit up and take notice. 


Wallace B. Alig 


Tr-Coyo Huis SHark: AN ImMMorAL Fase, by 
Clément Richer. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 
235 p. Illus, $3.00 


ART OF A PEOPLE 


For wrirers, Mexican art seems to be an inexhaustible 
gold mine. In addition to the works in Spanish that 
appear almost constantly in Mexico, books and catalogues 
on the subject in English and other languages are 
surprisingly frequent. Two books studying different as- 
pects of art in Mexico recently appeared within a few 
months of each other. The first, published in Mexico in 
Spanish, with a parallel English text, is an interesting 
contribution to knowledge of popular religious painting. 
The second is one more book on the contemporary 
painters and sculptors and carries only the original 
English text. 

For years the painter Roberto Montenegro has giwen 
much attention to the study and classification of popular 
arts in Mexico. In Retablos de México: Mexican Votive 
Paintings, he presents a very careful selection of these 
works, known in Mexico as retablos. Through them, for 
more than two centuries, anonymous painters have been 
telling with fresh and ingenuous charm the stories of 
exceptional happenings that moved their patrons to have 
them made as an offering to the saint who worked the 
miracle, 

In the earlier stages of man’s culture, art always served 
for this act of human gratitude toward the divine. And 
the best of Flemish and Italian painting contains thou- 
sands of retables, in which the painter narrates a biblical 
event or the martyrdom of some saint. However, they 
seldom refer to the particular act for which thanks is 
given, except to portray incidentally the person who 
commissioned the painting. Spanish painting, more in- 
tensely realistic—and even more individualistic than 
realistic—probably was responsible for passing on to 


Mexico, Central America, and the South American high- 
lands the tradition of graphic narration of a private 
miracle, of a situation in which divine intervention fore- 
stalled calamity. 

Unquestionably, this tradition developed more vigor- 
ously and extensively in Mexico than in any other part of 
America. Montenegro’s volume includes some examples 
from the eighteenth century and many from the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, chosen from public and 
private collections. He includes only examples of real 
artistic importance that tell stories with a rich popular 
flavor, chosen with the keen eye of a painter. When the 
graphic presentation is not so intense, it is compensated 
for by a delightfully candid text that is a direct and 
spontaneous expression of the people. 

Take, for example, the one that Francisco Mejia 
dedicated to Our Lady of Solitude in 1888 for having 
suddenly cured his wife Vicenta Garcia, who had gone 
insane. Then there is one dating from October 1760 that 
tells of the accident that befell the child Miguel Joseph 
de Vallexo. who was run over by a coach. The painter 
captures the movement and dramatic impact of the scene 
with true skill. An unusual case is that of Manuel Rojel. 
who was apprehended by a band of soldiers in 1858 and. 
after being shot and wounded by bayonets, commended 
himself to the mercies of the Virgin and was healed. 

In the same category of miracles performed under 
warlike conditions, we find a more recent one in which 


Sunrise of Mexico, oil by David Alfaro Siqueiros, is reproduced 
in 45 Contemporary Mexican Artists 
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Pedro Cruses, a deserter from a Revolutionary cavalry 
regiment in 1913, tells how he was captured by “the 
men from the twelfth infantry, led by General Martin 
Triana, and when they put me before the firing squad 
and fired I entrusted myself to the Most Holy Virgin of 
Guadalupe, Mother of the Mexicans, and when they all 
left me for dead I rose alive at dawn. She performed 
the miracle because she so willed, and I also fulfill my 
promise, because I am a man of my word. Second 
Captain Pedro Cruses.” 

Thus we see a parade of a little political history and 
a good deal of clinical history, ranging from falls from 
scaffolds to intestinal infections, typhus, and operations 
for gall stones.. But the basic element we see in these 
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Milos sat retablo gives thanks to St. Francis of Paula for 
miraculous cure of toothache and pains. From Montenegro's book 


simple and delightful tales is the pious spirit of a people 
that knows how to put art at the service of its beliefs 
and its ideals. This has been a primary factor in making 
Mexican art survive through the centuries with excep- 
tional strength. 

In a brief prologue that constitutes the only technical 
text in the book, the author speaks of the poetic and 
magical feeling of these primitive artisans of painting. 
But he does not venture to formulate a stylistic or his- 
torical scheme to assist possible further investigation of 
this rich spring of tradition. The book limits itself to 
tempting the studious reader, through reproductions that 
are not always clear, to analyze for himself these ex- 
pressions of the most legitimate folklore. 

In Virginia Stewart's 45 Contemporary Mexican 
Artists, the men who provide the substance of the book 
appear in an unconnected series of biographical notes, 
with little critical commentary. As a result, well-known 
anecdotes are repeated about the most popular masters, 
such as Diego Rivera, José Clemente Orozco, and David 
Alfaro Siqueiros. At the same time, however, there is 
firsthand information about artists less often mentioned 
in the many magazines and books devoted to Mexican 


(amma art. We have the benefit of valuable information on 


Francisco Goitia, Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma, Julio 
Castellanos, Pablo O'Higgins, and José Chavez Morado, 
in addition to all the new generation that includes Rail 


Anguiano and Desiderio Hernandez Xochitiotzin, as well 
as the better-known figures of Guillermo Meza, Juan 
Soriano, Feliciano Pena, and Ricardo Martinez. 

The volume’s spacious format and its excellent, clear 
printing add to its illustrative value, but it is un- 
fortunate that most of the photographs of the artists are 
of large dimensions, consuming space that might well 
have been used to reproduce more works of art. 

The tone of the introduction leads us to anticipate a 
journalistic book, based on personal contact with each 
of the artists. But Miss Stewart makes little use of her 
dealings with them and leaves us, instead, a collection 
of inarticulate data that could have been composed from 
any Who's Who in Mexico without a trip south of the 
border. Nevertheless, this luxurious publication serves to 
demonstrate once again that Mexico has an extensive 
artistic culture and high-ranking artists.—/José Gomez 
Sicre 
ReETABLOs DE México: Mexican Votive Paintines, by 
Roberto Montenegro. English translation by Irene Nichol- 
son. Mexico City, Ediciones Mexicanas, 1950. 15 p. text, 
75 illus. 35 pesos 
45 Contemporary Mexican Artists, by Virginia 
Stewart. Stanford, California, Stanford U niversity Press, 
1951. 167 p. 154 illus. $10.00 


BRAZILIAN FOLK PATTERNS 
(Continued from page 30) 

One of the most significant items on the agenda was 
rather ambiguously entitled “Folklore and Economy— 
Protection of Folklore as a Source of Economic Produc- 
tion.” At first glance this might appear to deal with 
folklore as it relates to the tourist trade—and indeed this 
is a problem that folklorists must face squarely, since 
in festivals organized for tourists genuine folklore is 
often adulterated. Still Brazil, because of the low stand- 
ard of living among the country people, lacks the showy 
folk pageants that in Europe are characterized by rich 
and elaborate costumes. In Brazil these occur only at 
Carnival time and among relatively small groups. 

But the real reason for including the economic item 
was to protect Brazilian artisans. Domestic folk arts are 
on the decline in Brazil, a fact that should be viewed with 
alarm because of its social as well as artistic ramifications. 
Unless these people are protected, we shall lose our lovely 
art of lace-making in the Northeast—particularly in 
Ceara—and in Santa Catarina State in the South. Eventu- 
ally standardized industrial products will compete with, 
and finally wipe out, the wonderfully delicate work of 
bobbins and crochet needles. The same applies to ce- 
ramics. In Natal, for instance, there are beautiful designs 
that could and should be widely used by earthenware 
manufacturers, for our industry should take advantage 
of the decorative elements and the inspiration of folk 
artists. Already the unique ceramic dolls, of Pernambuco 
are on the way out as plastics invade the hinterland 
markets. We must protect—indeed, save—these things. 
We must help our humble artists lest they give up their 
trades and unlearn their techniques, which would lead 
to the disappearance of folk art in Brazil. 
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When Dr. Santiago Pérez (center), Director of International 
Organizations and Conferences of Venezuela’s Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, recently called on OAS Secretary General Alberto Lleras 
(left), one of the topics they discussed was the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference, which is slated for next year in 
Caracas. At right is Dr. René Lépervanche, Ambassador to the 
OAS from Venezuela. 


Fresh from winning “The Great Caruso” voice contest over a 
field of fifteen hundred contestants from fifteen Latin American 
countries, young baritone Joao Gibin (right) of Sao Paulo 
stopped in at the Pan American Union to call on Mr. Charles 
Seeger, chief of the Division of Music and Visual Arts. 
Twenty-two-year-old Joao was en route to Italy to claim his prize— 
a year’s free study at the famed La Scala Opera House in Milan. 
The contest was sponsored jointly by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 

the Coca-Cola Company, and Pan American World Airways. 


During the inter-American copyright meeting at the Pan 
American Union in January (see “Dear Reader,” page 1), 

U.S. Librarian of Congress Dr. Luther Evans (second from left) 
stopped in the corridor to chat with Dominican Ambassador 

Dr. Luis F. Thomen (left), Dr. Joaquin Balaguer, the Dominican 
Republic's Secretary of Education, and Dr. Miguel A. Herrera, 
First Secretary of the Embassy. 


Dr. Hugh McKean (left), acting president of Rollins College in 
Winter Park, Florida, temporarily deserted the sunny climes to 
choose some examples of Latin American art at the Pan American 
Union for a February exhibit at the college. Mr. José Gomez Sicre 
(center) of the PAU Music and Visual Arts Division, and 

Dr. Alceu Amoroso Lima (right), director of the Department of 
Cultural Affairs, showed him the available works, including this 
painting by Cuba’s Mario Carreno. 


In a special Pentagon ceremony, Commodore A. R. Gonzalez 
Filgueira (right), Assistant Air Attaché of the Argentine Embassy 
in Washington, presented his country’s national flag to Major 
General Harry G. Armstrong, Surgeon General for the U.S. Air 
Force. On hand for the ceremony was Mr. César Bustos Videla, 
another member of the Embassy staff. General Armstrong 
delivered the flag personally to the USAF School of Aviation 
Medicine at Randolph Field, Texas, for its collection of banners 
from all the countries that have sent officers to study at 
specialized military medica. institutions in the United States. 
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DIPLOMAT’S DIPLOMAT 
(Continued from page 5) 


Nervo, however, was undaunted. He promptly adopted 
the “three-room system”—one room for representatives 
of the oil industry, a second for the union leaders, a 
third where they met together—and circulated inde- 
fatigably from one room to the other, passing on offers 
and counter-offers until, after many months, agreement 
was reached. To President Avila Camacho’s congratula- 
tions on having used his talents as a diplomat to solve a 
labor dispute, Dr. Padilla Nervo replied with deep feel- 
ing that it was rather a question of a diplomat’s having 
learned important lessons from a labor dispute. 

In 1945 he rose to the rank of ambassador, and a year 
later began his stint with the United Nations as a mem- 
ber of the Mexican delegation to the first session of the 
General Assembly, held in London. After Mexico’s two- 
year term on the Security Council expired, Dr. Padilla 
Nervo remained in New York as permanent representa- 
tive to the United Nations. In 1948 he was president of 
the Assembly's interim committee, or “Little Assembly”; 
in the spring of 1951 he was one of the three members 
of the Assembly’s good offices committee, which tried in 
vain to induce Communist China to open Korean armis- 
tice negotiations; and it was quite appropriate that dur- 
ing the summer, as a member of the Assembly's Collective 
Measures Committee, he helped draw up detailed plans 
for use by the Assembly in mobilizing armed forces 
against an aggressor if the veto prevents the Security 
Council from acting. 

A characteristic of Latin American diplomats is their 
versatility, and it is not surprising that Dr. Padilla Nervo 
has also found time to serve at home as undersecretary 
of education and fine arts and as assistant secretary of 
labor and social welfare. Earlier in his career he was an 
unpublished poet-—-he is a nephew of the late Amado 
Nervo, who made a reputation as a modernist—but he 
says that is now far behind him, and his manuscripts 
are consigned to a trunk in Mexico City. If he has any 
intention of producing a poetical rendering of the 
Assembly debates, he has given no sign from the presi- 
dential dais. 

Only those in close touch with the United Nations 
know how hard the delegates work, and in New York, 
even when no UN organs are meeting, Dr. Padilla Nervo 
keeps to a grueling ten- or eleven-hour work day, which 
allows him little time with his wife, the former Cecilia 
Winston of Newburgh, New York, and their six-year-old 
son, Luis Adrian. In fact, except on his rare holidays. 
he stays during the week at a hotel in New York, while 
his wife and son maintain the family home in Newburgh. 
If UN affairs permit, he returns home on week ends, but 
often the only way his family can see him is to stay with 
him in Manhattan. During his early’ career in Mexico 
City and Washington Dr. Padilla Nervo found time. 
along with diplomatic duties and his law studies, to play 
both tennis and golf, but with the years he has had to 
drop them both. On week ends, however, he practices 
baseball, basketball, and fencing with his young son, and 
gravely talks over United Nations problems with him. 


At the Paris session of the Assembly the boy came fairly 
often to plenary sessions and even made notes on the 
various speeches. One day he sought out his father and 
said he would like to make a speech from the rostrum, 
insisting that, as Lincoln had said, government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, should not 
perish from the earth. When Dr. Padilla Nervo replied 
that only delegates could have the floor in the Assembly, 
the boy pointed out that his father, as president, could 
call on outsiders to speak. 

In Paris, as president of the Assembly and thus the 
ranking representative of the United Nations, Dr. Padilla 
Nervo found there were simply not enough hours in the 
day. The only time he could spare for conferences with 
five other members of the Mexican delegation was at 
seven-thirty in the morning, and thereafter, even on 
days when the Assembly was not in session, a string of 
conferences and official functions kept him on the go 
until a standard 2 a.m. bedtime. A few Assembly dele- 
gates may have become favorite patrons of Paris night 
clubs, but Dr. Padilla Nervo is not one of them. Look- 
ing back on the first half of the session, he reminisced 
the other day that he did take time off one Sunday 
afternoon for a stroll in the Bois de Boulogne. He spent 
the first half of the Christmas recess catching up on 
some much-needed sleep; after Christmas he took his 
family to the south of France for some equally needed 
sunshine, for during the autumn session Paris continu- 
ally reproduced the London version of pea-soup fogs. 

What sort of man is the president of the 1951 session 
of the General Assembly? People who have watched 
him in action for six years have dropped any idea they 
may have had that Mexican diplomats are either voluble 
or excitable. In all his years at the United Nations the 
closest Dr. Padilla Nervo ever came to losing his temper 
was in the exchange with Mr. Casey. At meetings of the 
Assembly he maintains a completely passive countenance : 
as excitement rises he talks even more deliberately and 
quietly than before—or perhaps not at all. 

This does not mean that he is inactive in Assembly 
debates, or in the even more important private con- 
ferences at which many of the decisions are taken. The 
point is that Dr. Padilla Nervo has won the respect of 
other delegates by his determination to explore to the 
bottom the merits and demerits of the various proposals; 
then and only then will he make his decision. And of 
course it goes without saying that to a man of Dr. Padilla 
Nervo’s temperament and diplomatic training, the invec- 
tive employed by some delegates is simply unthinkable. 

Such qualities are not likely to make any delegate’s 
name a household word. The standards of courtesy in 
the United Nations, what used to be called diplomatic 
language, are far below those of the League of Nations, 
and any representative who does not shout is hardly 
likely to make the headlines. The delegates themselves, 
however, are quick to recognize the value of such 
qualities. This was demonstrated by the circumstances of 
Dr. Padilla Nervo’s election. Following a course that had 
been decided on months before the Assembly met, the 
presidency was offered first to French Foreign Minister 
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Robert Schuman as a gesture of courtesy to the host 
country. Then, since Mr. Schuman’s duties made it im- 
possible for him to accept, the Assembly sought a Latin 
American, also in line with the earlier decision. The 
question was which one. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil and 
José Arce of Argentina had already been honored, so 
their countries could not be considered. At first it ap- 
peared that the Latin American delegates would nominate 
Dr. Victor Andrés Belainde of Peru, who in fact had 
been a candidate for some months and had obtained 
pledges of support from a number of Latin American 
countries. Then Dr. Padilla Nervo’s friends entered him 
in the contest. 

It soon became apparent to them that if the twenty 
Latin American countries voted in caucus, Dr. Belainde 
would be chosen as their official candidate. Accordingly, 
they emphasized to other Latin American delegates that 
this was a post on which the entire Assembly should 
decide. At their suggestion, the Latin American repre- 
sentafives decided not to put forward an official candidate, 
but to allow Dr. Padilla Nervo and Dr. Belainde to run 
as individuals. Dr. Padilla Nervo, with forty-four votes, 
was overwhelmingly elected. lronically, after voting with 
the majority, the Soviet Union ended the first part of the 
session by boycotting the reception given at the Palais 
de Chaillot by Dr. Padilla Nervo and Secretary General 
Trygve Lie. This, however, was meant as a discourtesy 
to Mr. Lie, since the Soviet Union had vetoed his re- 
election and refuses to recognize the legality of his term 
extension. In any event, the Assembly president is not 
one to be bothered by such trifles. He believes that the 
way to combat communism internally is to improve the 
living conditions of the mass of the people, and that in 
relations among nations the important thing is to keep 
insisting upon mediation, conciliation, negotiation, and 
the basic United Nations principles. 

Nor is Dr. Padilla Nervo afraid of trying new ideas. 
Five years ago, after the Soviet Union had announced 
for the first time that it would not accept the Baruch 
atomic plan, he reasoned that the root of the differences 
between the United States and the Soviet Union was the 
U.S. proposal for international ownership and operation 
of the atomic plants. So he suggested to the Atomic 
Energy Commission that it consider the possibility of 
concentrating the entire world production of atomic 
energy in one area; nuclear fuel, after being denatured 
so that it could not be used for explosives, would then be 
distributed to the various countries according to the 
amounts they needed for peaceful purposes. For a time 
the suggestion appeared to offer a way out, but when the 
scientists were called in, they reported that there was no 
guarantee that the denatured fuel could not be treated 
to restore its explosive qualities. Furthermore, even if 
this were possible, it would still be difficult to decide on 
a safe place to concentrate all atomic production. If a 
powerful nation were chosen, it would have a tremendous 
advantage over everybody else in the event that it went 
berserk and decided to seize the nuclear fuel. On the 
other hand, if the center were located in a small nation, 
there would then be the danger of a great power’s 


42 Buildings at Palais de Chaillot were erected 
especially for Assembly session. Lighted 
rooms in background are delegates’ lounges 


Padilla Nervo with precocious 
son, six-year-old Luis Adrian 


After addressing General Assembly during 1951 visit to United 
States, Ecuadorean President Galo Plaza (center) chats with Iran’s 
Nasrollah Entezam, then Assembly president (left), and 

Padilla Nervo 


At 1949 Assembly session, Padilla Nervo and 
Uruguayan delegate Mateo Marques Castro 
discuss a point with UNESCO Director General 
Torres Bodet 
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seizing the precious supplies. In any case, the suggestion 
was original and indicated a staunch refusal to admit 
failure. 

Before his election as president of the Assembly, Dr. 
Padilla Nervo’s name was principally associated with 
a resolution unanimously adopted at the previous Paris 
session of the Assembly in 1948. The adoption of any 
resolution with the approval of both the Soviet bloc 
and the West was startling in itself; Dr. Padilla Nervo’s 
pointed out the danger inherent in the disputes between 
the great powers, promised the cooperation of the small 
powers, and asked the great powers to confer among 
* themselves with a view to reaching a settlement. Needless 
to say, no such settlement has been reached, and in fact 
great-power consultations are out of fashion; in the 
spring of 1951 the deputies of the Big Four wrangled 
in Paris for three months in a vain attempt even to agree 
on the agenda of a meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

The other day Dr. Padilla Nervo was reminiscing about 
the similarities between the oil-industry negotiations of 
ten years ago and the Big Four disarmament talks. The 
biggest stumbling block he encountered as a_ labor 
negotiator, he said, was the difficulty of getting the 
parties to compromise after both sides had publicly 
declared their intransigence. It was the same with the 
Big Four talks, he said. And just as the labor disputes 
were often settled only at the eleventh hour before a 
strike, he still hopes it will be possible to reach a real 
solution to the disputes between the East and West before 
the situation grows more critical. Clearly, if there is ever 
to be a settlement, Dr. Padilla Nervo’s recommendations 
must be followed. At present, unfortunately, diplomatic 
contacts between East and West have ceased except for 
the exchange of mutually abusive notes, which are 
promptly made public. Nor is the situation any better 
in the United Nations, where, with the exception of the 
Big Four disarmament talks over which Dr. Padilla 
Nervo presided, there is no serious private discussion, 
only the violence of public debate. 

A forum for discussion of the great issues is all very 
well, but invective has reached such a stage that the 
Assembly debates are beginning to heighten, rather than 
allay, international tension. Although Dr. Padilla Nervo 
felt it necessary to say in his recent Christmas statement 
that things had improved (after all, he is president of 
the Assembly), there is an increasing awareness that 
the net result of the 1951 session may be just the 
opposite. The only way out, it appears, is to follow 
Dr. Padilla Nervo’s prescription. 

True, the Western powers are committed to Mr. 
Acheson's doctrine of building up strength before begin- 
ning serious negotiations with the Soviet Union. and 
certainly there are no signs that the Kremlin will be 
willing to negotiate. Eventually, however, these negotia- 
tions will be necessary if the world is to avoid the suicide 
of another war: if Dr. Padilla Nervo is the catalyst that 
precipitates such negotiations, he will have deserved well 
of mankind, and a strengthened United Nations will be 
his monument. 


DUST IN THE LUNGS 

(Continued from page 8) 

roofs. Indian women and children are tiny moving 
figures following their sheep and llamas over this flat 
surface beneath the brilliant blue sky. The women up 
there wear a white, somewhat mannish, straw hat, with 
a high crown decorated with a black ribbon laid on in 
a peaked design. Their faces beneath are shy and with- 
drawn, but often we would hear them giggling as we 
passed. The haughty llamas simply looked down their 
noses at our elegant blue station wagon. 

The second day we crossed the plain of Junin and saw 
in the distance the solitary monolith commemorating a 
decisive battle in the Peruvian struggle for independence. 
The Peruvians, we were told, simply led the Spanish 
army up where they would get soroche, and the rest was 
easy. At a station of the Vanadium Company of America 
we exchanged our wagon for a dilapidated old Chevrolet 
mounted on rails, and rode for an hour across more 
plain to an enchanting blue lake set among brown hulks 
of the Andes. We traveled down the lake in a Noah’s ark 
for about an hour until, turning up a hidden channel, we 
saw the smokestacks and low dun-colored buildings of 
Jumasha. 

Jumasha is a place where strong men who win regu- 
larly at poker grow wretched with homesickness and 
flare up in sudden quarrels. The altitude is 14,421 feet 
and seven inches. We sat there gingerly, hearts pound- 
ing. feeling as though we might be coming apart at the 
seams, and watched the Indian trot in to make a fire. 
Surely he should wear some vanadium embroidery on 
that dirty jacket. As night falls, one feels queer in this 
high, alien place, with his heart and lungs fighting for 
oxygen. And he may wake an hour after he has gone to 
bed in the grip of a terrible melancholy. 

The door opened and in walked tall, smiling Enrique 
Quino, one of the industrial-hygiene chemists, whom | 
had last seen on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington 
one hot day twelve months before, just after he had 
arrived in the United States to begin a year’s study. 
“It was wonderful,” he told me. “I learned so much at 
the laboratories at Saranac Lake, and in the other 
places—Tennessee and Georgia; I liked Georgia best of 
all.” Dr. Vallenas left to change into mining garb and 
go with the others to the mine, which is 15,500 feet 
above sea level. 

The doctors had already finished their work and 
returned to Lima. As this article is being written, they 
are adding up their findings at headquarters. Out of 
what they learned will come a report on the physical 
condition of the eight hundred workers and the environ- 
mental conditions under which they work, plus recom- 
mendations for improvement. In making a study of a 
mine, the doctors work above ground examining the men. 
while the engineers and chemists go underground to 
investigate the mechanical hazards, the dust content, the 
possibilities of poisoning from noxious fumes and dusts. 

The workers at Jumasha were friendly in talking with 
their industrial-hygiene visitors, Dr. César Carlin told 
me. When the first study was made in 1949, the men 
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Famous for its metal since 
colonial days, Peru ranks 
first in world vanadium 
and bismuth output, fourth 
in silver production 


Separating lead mineral 
by hand from rock 
impurities 


Study crew entering mine. Industrial-hygiene experts are 
gradually winning the cooperation of operators and miners 


came in reluctantly for examination because they were 
told to, but they were often suspicious. “In later in- 


vestigations,” said Dr. Carlin, “when we picked up an ~ 


X-ray and began to discuss it, the workers, talking in 
Quechua among themselves, would notice and gather 
round. Those who knew Spanish would ask questions. 
Of course, they had been seeing us around for several 
months and felt acquainted with us, and I think they 
believed we were really interested in them.” The Jumasha 
study in 1951 was made at the request of the workers, 
who sent a petition through their labor union to Presi- 
dent Odria. The toxicity of vanadium is not known, but 
the number of respiratory illnesses among the Jumasha 
workers indicates that something is affecting them. 

The examination of claimants for compensation is a 
legal responsibility of the department distinct from the 
mining studies, and a total of 2.268 claimants have been 
examined since 1948 in Lima. Since the first industrial- 
hygiene team went into the altitude in April 1949, the 
department has examined 4,243 men at the mines and 
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discovered that about twelve to thirteen per cent had 
silicosis. Complete studies have been made in seven 
mines, and either the engineering or the medical surveys 
have been finished in thirteen others. 

The industrial-hygiene personnel are now returning 
to mines already studied to note the changes that have 
been made and to help in further improving the environ- 
ment. Wherever they see a drilling operation done with 
water that was once done dry amid clouds of silica dust, 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that in that spot 
they are checking silicosis. It is much too early for a 
miracle report, though each ban on silicosis is a bit 
of miracle for the man who in the course of time would 
have been its victim. There exists, of course, an accumu- 
lation of cases among the mining force, and considerable 
dust control is necessary before the disease can be shown 
running downhill on a graph. The department had to 
start from scratch and make studies to show the extent 
of occupational diseases among the workers and analyze 
the conditions causing them. The department has also 
had to preach that prevention is cheaper than compen- 
sation plus bonuses to encourage workers to endure the 
health hazards. Gradually the idea is gaining ground. 
Industries of various types are inviting the department 
to send in its industrial-hygiene experts to show them 
what should be done. The present staff of sixteen— 
doctors, engineers, and chemists—is too small to carry 
the work forward rapidly enough, but in time the pro- 
gram will be introduced into industries of all kinds. 
Although silicosis is the leading occupational disease, 
the total program aims at protecting workers from dusts, 
poisons in the materials they handle, vapors that cause 
stomach ailments, excessive heat, unnecessary noise, 
slippery floors, dangerous machinery, and all other in- 
dustrial hazards. 

The visitor at the house on Manuel Gomez Street steps 
into a friendly atmosphere. The chemists are always 
glad to initiate one into the mysteries of their dust- 
counting apparatus, or show off the machine that swallows 
a sample of air from a mine and identifies its toxic com- 
ponents. The engineers model their fancy array of safety 
devices. After an hour’s learned discourse, Dr. Espinosa 
can always pull out one more X-ray photograph and say 
happily: “But you must see this. It’s a beautiful X-ray.” 
They are as eager as pioneers to whom the morning is 
fresh and the trip exciting. 

They are pioneers. Theirs is the first industrial-hygiene 
program in Peru, the first at such high altitudes any- 
where in the world. It is important to their country’s 
efforts to attain a higher standard of living. . 

Perhaps the altitude where they spend much of their 
time has something to do with their own make-up. For 
men who have spent three months at Jumasha, who have 
traveled the high plain of Junin in that old Chevrolet 
mounted on tracks far from its native Detroit, who have 
steamed down that lovely blue lake thirteen thousand 
feet high among those wicked mountains, and who have 
survived that lonely camp where they studied the dust 
in miners’ lungs—these men will never be quite like 
ordinary lowlanders again. 
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VULCAN’S LAND 
(Continued from page 23) 


these two gentlemen descended six hundred feet on a 
hanging ladder within the twin crater to install tubing 
to collect the gases and control their emission. This 
time coffee was the gold that was going to waste. But 
on February 27, 1929, the region shook again; the 
volcano swallowed the engineers’ work and subsided. 

In 1943, the damage began anew. At the request of 
the Nicaraguan coffee growers the United States sent 
vulcanologist Ray E. Wilcox to study ways of mitigating 
the effects of the fumes. The continuous fumarole in the 
bottom of the old crater emits sulphur dioxide and sulphur 
trioxide, which form sulphuric acid when they come in 
contact with the moisture of the air, causing the acid 
rains that make the trees shed their leaves. Changes in 
the direction of the wind can thus threaten the slopes of 
Managua and Carazo with agricultural oblivion. There 
are two deep vents: through one large quantities of gases 
continually pour out and through the other oxygen is 
drawn in from the air for the combustion of sulphur 
that goes on inside the volcano. Dr. Wilcox suggested 
that large quantities of ammonia might partially neu- 
tralize the acid fumes. The cost, however, might prove 
prohibitive. 

The volcanoes in Nicaragua, as almost everywhere, do 
both good and harm. Undoubtedly many of the earth 
tremors that are felt are due to their activity, but those 
are light and local shocks, and the damage that attends 
them is due to defects in building materials and methods. 
The strong quakes of disastrous proportions should not 
be attributed to the volcanoes, for they are caused by 
movements in the earth’s crust along faults. The errone- 
ous impression that volcanoes are responsible for earth- 
quakes was a vital factor in the decision of the U.S. 
Congress to build the inter-oceanic canal across Panama 
instead of Nicaragua. An ordinary postage stamp, on 
which Nicaragua portrayed handsome Momotombo in 
eruption, was the weapon that gave victory to the 
partisans of the Panama route. 

In an editorial on May 7, 1902, the New York Sun put 
these words in the mouth of Mt. Momotombo: “My 
compliments to Senator Morgan. I beg leave to inform 
that gentleman and others whom it may concern that 
I am not only alive but I am capable of sending down, 
without notice, through Lake Managua, a tidal wave of 
sufficient volume and malignity to overwhelm any canal 
that engineering skill can construct through this country. 
and to wipe out every dollar of the two or three hundred 
millions which the United States Government may be 
foolish enough to invest within reach of the waters 
subject to my power. Precisely the same thing can be 
done with equal facility, and on equally short notice, 
by my neighbors and allies, Pilas, Nindiri, Telica, Santa 
Clara, Oros, Isla Venada, Fernando, Mancaron, Zapatera, 
Mancaroncita, Madera, Ometepe, and the Hell of Masaya 
—any one of them or all combined.” 

This was immediately refuted by the President of 
Nicaragua, who instructed his representative in Washing- 
ton to assure the Senators that there had been no major 


eruption since Cosigiiina’s in 1835. Subsequent studies 
made in the region by U.S. experts showed the scientific 
error of the volcano-earthquake theory, and all agreed 
that a canal in Panama would be just as much exposed 
to earthquakes as one in Nicaragua, even though there 
were no volcanoes there. The latest report by U.S. engi- 
neer Col. Dan Sultan maintained that it is impossible 
to construct a canal across the American isthmus that 
will not be exposed to seismic disturbances, since the 
whole length of the isthmus lies within a region that has 
suffered them at one time or another. 

Despite the terrifying detonations and darkness of 
Cosigiiina’s eruption, clouds of smoke and fire from 
El Viejo, interments by El Negro, the protests of Momo- 
tombo, Masaya’s demons and inferno of the past and 
ill effects today, the voleanoes have done more good 
than harm. For ages they have provided the sea and the 
atmosphere with water and carbon dioxide, essential to 
plant life. Their eruptions produced the marvelous 
scenery of the country, forming its beautiful, huge, fresh- 
water lakes. Above all, they gave fertility to the soils 
that, between Cosigiiina and Momotombo, make up the 
so-called “Granary of Central America,” and are re- 
sponsible for the 1300-foot-thick lava flows on which 
most of Nicaragua’s export crop of coffee—ten million 
dollars’ worth a year—is grown. 


Mt. Chonco, now inactive, stands in the volcano chain of the 
Marabios near ferti/e fields of Chinandega 


Scientific observation of volcanoes is of very recent 
origin, and Nicaragua and the Central American region 
in general offer exceptional opportunities for this work. 
The Geophysical Laboratory in Washington has been 
carrying out preliminary studies for establishing labora- 
tories there to determine the causes of volcanic activity. 
One of its chemists, Dr. E. G. Zies, has visited Central 
America on several occasions and emphasizes the ad- 
vantage, for research, of a site offering so many volcanoes 
in a compact space. 

While Nicaragua’s volcanoes have been describec and 
scaled by leading scientists in the field, they have been 
even more noteworthy as a Parnassus of inspiration to 
poets. Of them all, Momotombo, on the shores of Lake 
Managua, has been the volcano symbol par excellence. 

Victor Hugo was impressed by Squier’s story of how 
Momotombo alone remained unbaptized, because the 
friars who set out for its summit to sanctify it, as was 
customary shortly after the Conquest, were never heard 
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Squier’s own sketch of new vo'cano he saw be/ng born on the 
plains of Leon 


of again. In his Legend of the Centuries, he sang of the 
mountain’s determination: 

Oh, old Momotombo, bald and naked colossus! 

You who dream by the seas and make of your crater 

A tiara of darkness and flame for the earth, 

Why, when we beat at your terrible gate, 

Do you reject the God we bring to you? Reply! 

Rubén Dario, the poet born at the feet of the volcanoes, 
told how, when he left Nicaragua for the first time, “the 
enormous Hugo-esque volcano rumbled and ashes rained 
down. The sun was darkened so that people carried 
lanterns in the street at two in the afternoon. They were 
praying, and a medieval atmosphere of fear prevailed. 
I made my way to the port as if in a fog. I boarded the 
steamer. . . . The coasts of my land lay off at a distance. 
A black cloud was seen hanging over the country. I felt 
a great sadness come over me.” He was never to forget 
this. Years later he recalled: 

Ya habia yo leido a Hugo y la leyenda 

que Squier le enseno. . . . 

i Momotombo!—exclamé—joh nombre de epopeya! 
Con razin Hugo el grande en tu onomatopeya 

ritmo escucho que es de eternidad... . 

{Oh Momotombo ronco y sonoro! Te amo 

porque a tu evocacion vienen a mi otra vez, 
obedeciendo a un intimo reclamo 

perfumes de mi infancia, brisas de mi ninez. . . . 

| had already read Huge and the legend 

that Squier taught him... . 

Momotombo! | exclaimed—Oh epic name! 

Great Hugo was right when he heard in your 
onomatopoetic rhythm the sound of eternity. . . . 
Oh hoarse and sonorous Momotombo! | love you 
because at the sound of your name, 

obeying an intimate call, there come back to me 
perfumes of my infancy, breezes of my childhood. . . . 

But the one to whom Nicaragua’s voleanoes should 
belong, by right of conquest, is an octogenarian Spaniard 
who still wanders among their peaks with the pleasure 
and energy of youth, Dionisio Martinez Sanz, the guthor 
of a book that has just appeared under the title Rios de 
Oro, Torrentes de Lava (Rivers of Gold, Torrents of 
Lava). Martinez Sanz is a walking observatory in Nica- 
ragua for the world’s vulcanologists. He is a new Fray 
Blas, without cassock, and perhaps with the single secret 
ambition that, if he dies in one of his perilous excursions. 
the volcanoes themselves will see to his burial. 
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Weekly Pan American Union Radio Programs: 


PAN AMERICAN SERENADES 
Continental. FM 

Friday, 8:30 p.m. EST 
Sunday, 4:00 p.m. EST 


PAN AMERICAN RECORD SHOW 
Continental FM 
Wednesday, 8:30 p.m. EST 


PAN AMERICAN PARTY 
American Broadcasting Co. 
Wednesday, 11:30 p.m. EST 


PANAMERICANA 
WGMS, Washington, D. C. 
Mon., Wed., Fri., 4:45 p.m. EST 


@ Celia Ruiz and the Sonora Matancera have revived an old 
Afro-Cuban dance of the slaves, brought to Santiago de Cuba 
from the island of Santo Domingo: e/ cocoyé. This recording 
offers excellent drumming and fine choral singing of a bygone age. 
LA DANZA DEL COCOYE; LA GUAGUA, guaracha ‘Seeco 7135) 


@ Last year few sambas were released for the U.S. market. This 
year samba releases have started very early and we are able to 
enjoy two that have been pronounced authentic by experts in the 
field. Both are Rio Carnival tunes: Linda Baptista with regional 
orchestra in MADALENA and ME DEIXA EM PAZ (Victor 23-5608) 


@ For those who like Edmundo Ros’ style we recommend two 
baises that are all the rage at the Cocoanut Grove in London, 
where maestro Ros has been holding forth for many a season: 
BAIAO and DELICADO (London 1151) 


@ Early in January Ernesto Hernandez and his Borinquen Trio 
brought out two boleros with a very definite Caribbean flavor and 
style and excellent guitar accompaniment: RECUERDOS DEL AYER 
and HUMO (Verne V-0694) 


@ Since it is generally admitted by now that the mambo is a 
style of orchestration rather than a definite type of melody, we 
can include the following variety of tunes under that general 
classification : 

MAMBO FLAMENCO, by El Nino de Utrera, with the Valdés Arnau 
orchestra, on a bullfighting theme which is novel and entertaining, 
to say the least. One must never forget that mambo arrangers have 
a tongue-in-cheek attitude most of the time. It is possible that the 
survival of the mambo may depend, after all, on the fact that 
nobody, not even Mambo King Peréz Prado, is inclined to take 
this type of music too seriously. On the other side of this recording 
the Nino sings a bu/erias tune, CAMPANITAS ( Victor 23-5616) 
MAMBO GUAJIRO, by the Lalo Guerrero orchestra, which is 
nothing more than the old melody and lyrics of a punto cubano 
(a rural song of Cuba) in rumba-swing. The other side has 
MAMBO MAMBO, also by Guerrero (Imperial 426) 

FRITURITA, an instrumental mambo, good for dancing, with the 
Orquesta Tropical of Manhattan, follows the general arrange- 
ment of the New York school of mambo—i.e., more swing than 
rumba. On the other side is MARIDOS OPRIMIDOS, a slow danzén 
of some merit, with a predominance of trumpet not common in 
the old danzén, which always leaned heavily on the reed and 
string sections for the sweeter parts, Also by the Orquesta 
Tropical. (Tico 10-091) 


@ Leo Marini sings the popular Peruvian waltz ESTRELLITA DEL 
SUR with the Vlady orchestra on an Argentine recording, which 
has on the other side a bolero, UNA AVENTURA MAS. The waltz 
is a welcome change from the Caribbean repertoire usually re- 
leased here. (Seeco 7150) 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on page 48 


=a OC: Date circled on calendar is important 
APRIL one for Hemisphere. Is it Pan American 
Day, Bolivar’s birthday, Columbus Day, 


SMTWT FS or Washington’s birthday? 
1 2 
4 8 9 2. Street scene in —————, capital of p> 
13 15 16 Dutch Guiana, colony on _ northeastern 
20 22 23 coast of South America noted for mineral 
27 28 29 30 wealth. Fill in Mlank with city’s name. 


3. These sailboats are moored on the 
waterfront of the large Brazilian city that 
is ocean link for Amazon Valley trade. Is 
it Recife, Belém, or Aracaji? 


4. A main thoroughfare in Buenos Aires, gg 
Argentina, is the Prado, Avenida Cinco de 
Mayo, Carrera Séptima, or Avenida de 
Mayo? 


5. Model of impressive Columbus Me- 
morial Lighthouse now under construction 
in Cuba, the Bahamas, the Dominican 
Republic, or Honduras? 


6. This blue-and-white flag with a yellow 
sun belongs to a South American nation 
that recently abolished the presidency in 
favor of a governing council. Is it Chile, 
Uruguay, Argentina, or Colombia? 


-mwq O77. Coat of arms of famous explorer of 
southwestern U.S.A. who was once colonial 
governor in Paraguay. Was he Hernan 
Cortés, Alvar Niiiez Cabeza de Vaca, Bal- 
boa, or Hidalgo? 


8. Chile’s leading resort town, one of gge 
Hemisphere’s most glamorous, is Acapulco, 
Macuto, Varadero Beach, or Viiia del Mar? 


Noted composer and conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra of Mexico is Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, Ernesto Lecuona, Carlos Cha- 


vez, or Claudio Arrau? 


10. Like Peru’s capital, a U.S. city ingge 
this east-central state is named Lima. Can 
you identify the state from its silhouette? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
MAGAZINE FOR THE BLIND 


Dear Sirs: 


This year marks the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Louis Braille, the Frenchman who invented the system of reading 
and writing for the blind by the use of raised dots. In January, 
a new magazine for the blind was launched in Spanish—Las 
Buenas Nuevas en Braille, which will be sent free, upon receipt of 
the address in our offices, to any blind person who can read 
Braille. The magazine contains a selection of reprints from 
periodicals in Spanish as well as English articles in translation. 

I hope you will publish this letter so that any of your readers 
with blind friends can put them in touch with this new 
publication. 

Edwin Wilson 

The Braille Evangel, Inc. 
P.O. Box 6001 

Seminary Hill Station 
Fort Worth 15, Texas 


COME TO THE FAIR! 


Dear Sirs: 


For many years the United States drew chiefly raw materials 
from Latin America and sent down manufactured products in 
return. But now many U.S. factories have converted to production 
for defense and the U.S. consumer market for merchants and 
manufacturers throughout the world has grown enormously, and 
we need foreign goods to fill the gaps in our own production. 

To simplify the job of the foreigner marketing goods in this 
country, the Chicago International Trade Fair will open next 
August 6 to run for two weeks. It will be a sort of giant super- 
market, exhibiting products of the free nations of the world, and 
buyers will come from all parts of the United States to make their 
purchases. No longer will salesmen and buyers have to spend time 
and money traveling from Maine to California, from Galveston to 
Cape Horn. Everything and everybody will be at one place. 

The Chicago International Trade Fair is the second of its kind 
held in the United States. At the first fair in 1950, some twenty- 
five hundred exhibits from forty-four nations were displayed. The 
Department of Commerce reported that business transactions 
growing out of the exhibits totaled a hundred million dollars. 

Eight Latin American countries were represented. Venezuela, 
for example, erected a motion-picture village of tropical design 
and projected films of the petroleum industry. The Cuban National 
Tobacco Commission built a miniature tobacco factory. The 
Dominican Republic held a tourist exhibit. Brazil had a trade and 
export display. Colombia brought the world’s largest emeralds to 
the fair and displayed gold coins dating back to the days of 
Columbus. These were prestige exhibits—and the returns in good- 
will are incalculable. Individual merchants and businessmen 
exhibited felts, capelines, Panama hats, textiles, hand-painted 
cotton, wool, and silk garments, fitted bags and kits, silver tea 
sets, trays, and cigarette urns. One Mexican firm alone sold 
virtually its entire costume jewelry output to a prominent Chicago 
jewelry store. Besides the twenty-five thousand buyers who came 
to the °50 fair, the public was finally admitted on demand for four 
days and more than 250,000 visitors streamed in. 

Of course there were problems. Exhibitors came unprepared to 
do business—they didn’t know rates, tariff and shipping costs, 
marketing and sales methods. Now fair officials are anticipating 
similar problems and have set up merchandising and marketing 
committees to guide and advise the visiting manufacturers and 
merchants. 

I believe the Chicago International Trade Fair presents a tre- 
mendous opportunity for our neighbors to invade the consumer 
markets in the United States--and I know of no better way of 


establishing and strengthening the friendly relationships that are 
the very basis of world prosperity and world peace. 


Michael J. Layden 

Director, Chicago International Trade Fair 
Merchandise Mart 

Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to publish 
their names and addresses: 


Hilario F. Pairola 
Angélica (S.F.) 
F.C.G.B. 

Republica Argentina 


Carlos, Cyd. Beybu 
2 Oriente No. 2206 
Apartado Postal 348 
Puebla, Pue., Mexico 


Laura Van Messem 
Mendoza 5501 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Else Dagmar Brandt 
C.P. 127 

Petropolis, RJ 
Brazil 


Answers to Quiz on page 47 


1. Pan American Day, commemorating the 
founding of the International Union of 
American Republics on April 14, 1890 
Paramaribo 

Belém 

Avenida de Mayo 

The Dominican Republic 

Uruguay 

Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca 

del Mar 

Carlos Chavez 


Ohio 


SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS TO CUBA 


The University of Havana announces five scholar- 
ships covering tuition for its next Summer Session. 
They will be awarded through the Pan American 
Union’s Division of Education, which will provide 
application blanks to interested candidates. Appli- 
cants must be U. S. citizens holding a B.A. or B.S. 
degree from a recognized institution and possess 
a working knowledge of Spanish. Three full-face 
photographs, passport size, and two letters of refer- 
ence, one from an official or faculty member of the 
college or university attended by the candidate and 
one from a person acquainted with his working 
experience, must accompany the application form, 
which must be returned to the Division of Educa- 
tion, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C.. 


by April 30. 


La Paz, Bolivia, at 12,000 feet, is the world’s highest capital 
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